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THE FRENCH-ENGLISH MARGIN IN CANADA 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


ABSTRACT 


French-Canadian culture is local and personal; English culture is expansive and often 
impersonal. The two most cherished elements of the former are the French language 
and the Catholic religion. These two are inseparable and any other elements of the cul- 
ture are dependent upon them. French culture in Quebec differs from that in France. 
Definite effort on the part of the clergy has reinforced the usual tendency of a colony to 
preserve obsolescent features of the mother culture. It is viewed as a heritage which 
must not be polluted even by the mother, France. The speech of the French Canadian 
preserves archaic forms because of isolation from the main body of French people and 
receives necessary additions to its vocabulary from another language. Bilingualism, 
generally speaking, is confined to the French Canadian, which means a spread of the 
English language rather than of French. Contacts between French and English are 
more often of a secondary character than within either group. There are few activities 
or institutions in which the participation of both races is identical in either number or 
kind. Prestige is a matter of personal achievement, but the successful French Canadian 
is likely to be less French and less devoted to his people. In the church and nationality 
organizations alone can success be attained without compromise. 


The margin between French and English’ in Canada presents two 
lines of inquiry; the one has to do with differences of culture, the 
other with social relationships and organization. The latter furnish 
the setting within which the former survive or are lost. 

French Canada is a ‘“‘culture-area” in a more real sense than any 
other part of America north of the Rio Grande. It also constitutes 
part of a political unit of which it is a minority, but not a dependen- 
cy. If one attempt to define the French Canadians as a race, he will 
find no badge of identification. There is no social or political line 


‘ In this paper French shall mean French Canadian, and English shall mean English 
Canadian. 
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which may not be and has not been crossed between French and 
English. If one call the French a nationality he is nearer the truth, 
but there is no fixed territory belonging to them, nor is there any 
considerable movement for political separation. Nevertheless, the 
French Canadian is a distinct sort of human being, and is sometimes 
painfully conscious of it. In the more remote sections of Quebec, his 
mentality is not far from what Redfield has called “folk mentality” 
in his study of a remote village in Mexico.” In the cities and towns 
he is still unique, but belongs to a larger world. 

When the French Canadian speaks of the problem of his people, 
he refers to the ever-present danger of losing himself in the English- 
speaking world: When the English person speaks of it, he refers to 
the tenacity with which the French Canadian resists assimilation. 
Canada as a whole is somewhat culturally self-conscious, just be- 
cause of this inner division, as well as because of the pull between the 
influence of the adjacent United States and that of the more remote, 
but also more dear, Great Britain. The result is that items of culture 
are matters of discussion and even of conflict. The French Canadian 
has an advantage over his English fellow-citizen in this respect, for 
he knows very well what his culture is. The English Canadian does 
not know except that in a general way he wants not to be old-country 
English, United States American, or French Canadian. The pres- 
ence of an unusual degree of culture consciousness in Canada is a 
fact; just how the processes of cultural change are affected by it is 
quite another matter. There are factors other than sentiment which 
affect the diffusion and mixture of cultures, yet it appears better to 
us to consider the culture itself in connection with the feelings and 
sentiments of the people who bear it. Only thus can we understand 
certain paradoxical situations, such as of the group which feels an 
antipathy to another culture, but is none the less subtly influenced 
by it. 

I. FRENCH-CANADIAN CULTURE 


The French-Canadian area includes most of the province of Que- 
bec and parts of the neighboring provinces and of the New England 
states, as well as a few outposts in Western Canada. It expands by 


2 Redfield, Tepoztlin, A Mexican Village. Introduction. 
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migration alone, a migration largely traceable to the extraordinarily 
high rate of natural increase of the French-Canadian population. 

The stronghold of this culture is rural Quebec. The margins where 
it is threatened are created by its own expansion. The cities of 
Quebec and New England have attracted large numbers of French 
who thereby have become employees of non-French firms. The rural 
migrant who moves into the house left by an English farm family 
does not suffer much change in his mode of domestic and economic 
life, but he may find himself under governments and school commis- 
sions which are not kind to him. French-Canadian culture is very 
much wedded to the soil in which it grew up; whenever put into mo- 
tion, it is jeopardized. 

This is the more true since French-Canadian culture is by its na- 
ture a personal possession. It is almost never acquired by anyone 
not born to it. When a French person is anglicized, there is no re- 
venge except that of an occasional mixed marriage in which Catholi- 
cism wins. The English culture, on the other hand, penetrates 
French Canada in the form of books, motion pictures, goods of all 
sorts, news, and advertising. To the French Canadian, the English 
culture is a set of commodities and opportunities, things which may 
eventually make him leave home but some of which reach him 
whether he goes after them or not. The back country habitant may 
be touched by things English, but the only way to meet French-Ca- 
nadian culture is to meet French Canadians. We are, then, dealing 
with two cultures of which one is local and personal, the other ex- 
pansive and often impersonal. 

This may be further illustrated by the fate of European immi- 
grants to Canada. Rarely is an immigrant assimilated to French cul- 
ture, even in Montreal with its more than half a million French. 


3 C. H. Young has described the expansion of the French-Canadian world in terms of 
(1) rural displacement of English-speaking people on a somewhat solid front, extending 
south into the once English part of the Province of Quebec and now into the New Eng- 
land States and west into Ontario, (2) rural to urban movement, which formerly had its 
goals in the cities of New England, but now turns to the cities of Quebec and the new 
industrial towns of Ontario. The French-Canadian population of the United States was 
76.3 per cent urban in 1920 and of the total population of Quebec in 1921, 56 per cent 


was urban. See his Population Expansion of the French in Canada, McGill University 
Thesis, 1928. 
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The English Protestants make more effort to assimilate Catholic immigrants, 
to attract them to their schools and their temples than we do to win them for 
our French parishes, where the brotherhood of faith, the relationships of neigh- 
bourhood, the education of children and marriages would attach them definitely 
to the solid bloc of French Catholicism. As to Russian, Greek and Roman schis- 
matics and heretics of all sorts, is it not remarkable that we organize with such 
zeal and success for foreign missions, but no one bothers with the thousands of 
convertissables and assimilables who surround us, whom we know, whom we em- 
ploy, whom we enrich with the money that ought to go to our brothers in race 


and in faith.‘ 

The two most cherished elements of French-Canadian culture are 
the French language and the Catholic religion. The person who has 
but one of these two attributes in common with French Canadians 
is in no wise one of them. Any other elements of the culture that 
may pertain are dependent upon these two bulwarks. Certain arts 
and crafts, either brought from France or adapted from the Indians, 
are still practiced in remote districts. Folk lore and peculiar customs 
are likewise less resistant than the language and the faith. There are 
a few peculiar holidays, such as the day of St. Jean-Baptiste, and 
some peculiar customs surrounding others that are common to all 
Canadians. New Year’s Day, and not Christmas, is the day of gift- 
giving. A priest, possessed of the notion that Christmas should be a 
strictly religious festival, writes of Santa Claus as a “dirty old grey- 
beard to whom one imputes, along with the gift of ubiquity, a gen- 
erosity as great as that of a god.’’> The purpose of his attack on the 
beneficent saint is, as one might suspect, to combat the growing pop- 
ularity of the English Christmas among his people. Another dis- 
tinguishing trait is a set of mourning customs, which have a religious 
tinge and also enable one to express the nuances of respect due to 
various deceased members of one’s family. Yet these things are but 
incidental to the backbone elements of French-Canadian culture. 
These latter themselves are not sufficiently described by the mere 
naming, for the language of the Canadien is not that of France to- 
day, nor is his Catholicism that of either France or the rest of North 
America. 

4 Buchard, “Canada francais et les étrangers,” ed. L’action francaise, Notre avenir 


politique, p. 175. The translation of this and other passages quoted has been made by 
the present author. 


Groulx, Lionel, Dix ans d’ Action frangaise, p. 204. 
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Quebec and France.—Even had Quebec started with a culture 
which was an exact replica of that of France, one would scarcely have 
expected the two to have remained identical during so long a separa- 
tion. As it was, the immigrants to New France were not a cross-sec- 
tion of the French people. The economic base has been very differ- 
ent and the French culture of Quebec has been in danger for a cen- 
tury and a half. Yet both countries speak French and are Catholic. 

Not long after the English took Canada, old France underwent a 
revolution which eventually culminated in the anti-clerical laws of 
the present century. New France, on the other hand, defended its 
religion and its language against English invasion as though they 
were Siamese twins, each unable to live without the other. The pres- 
ent-day French Canadian is still on guard against the English, but 
he is also concerned lest French anti-clericalism enter the New 
France, which is now in some respects older than the other France. 
The nationalist wants to revive Canadian interest in France, but 
only in the Catholic aspect of France. In practice this amounts to 
repudiation of the more significant changes in French culture since 
the fall of the ancien régime; definite effort on the part of the clergy 
has reinforced the usual tendency of a colony to preserve obsolescent 
features of the mother culture. 

The very sincere recognition of this fact (that the clergy has kept the lan- 
guage alive) puts us at ease to note, on the other hand, that it is to these methods 
and systems of education, to the prejudice of French ideas, that one can, in a cer- 
tain measure, impute the state of present imperfection of the French language 
in Canada. In reality, our clergy in general and especially our lower clergy ... . 
wish from France naught but her language. To be more certain that with mod- 
ern French there shall not also enter into our parishes and colleges the modern 
ideas of which the language is the natural vehicle, the clergy deems it more pru- 
dent to keep to the French of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and con- 
vince themselves that this language of Louis XIV is better than that of to-day. 
.... The result is that the pupils of our classical colleges finish their humanities 
without even suspecting that there is a contemporaneous French literature.® 


In short, the culture of French Canada is viewed as a heritage 
which must not be polluted, even by the mother France.’ The im- 


® Montigny, Louvigny de, La langue francaise au Canada, p. 89. 

7 The point of view to which Montigny refers above is well expressed by Bourassa, 
the nationalist journalist and politician, in his brochure on “La Presse catholique et 
nationale,” p. 28. “That we ought, as all people of the French language, to have recourse 
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mediate danger to both language and religion from the English world 
has served to weld these two into a still more inseparable unit. 

Anglicisms and Bilingualism.—Since the separation of Canada 
from France, there has been also an industrial revolution. The re- 
sulting new tools and products have reached Quebec from an Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 


The workingman knows only by their English names most of his tools, the 
pieces of machinery of his factory, and the majority of the terms of his own 
trade. He sometimes comes from the country and mingles, without being aware 
of it, the archaic language of his village with the jargon of the factory; the street 
and disregard of all verbal policing achieve the formation of a speech of which 
the following is an almost exact example: “‘si vous voulez me spérer un wrench 
pour settler le washer du sink qui s’est démanché.” . . . . A fact both remarkable 
and somewhat decisive is that in all our French-Canadian commerce, the mer- 
chants who deal in church ornaments are almost the only ones who possess a 
business vocabulary almost exclusively French. On the one hand, the purchasers 
of this line of goods mix less than any other class with the English element, and 
on the other hand, these articles of commerce are generally provided from 
France; these facts probably explain this happy anomaly of one commercial 
specialty, at least, braving the deluge of anglicisation. Our very bookshops, 
which use a truly French terminology so far as they are occupied in the importa- 
t:on and sale of French books, yield more or less to Anglicisms the moment they 
turn to stationery which is of English or American manufacture, rather than 
French. .... This fact shows with some clearness whence comes the peril to 
which our vocabulary is exposed in other branches of commerce and industry 
nearly all of which are fed from English or American sources of production.‘ 


to the rich treasure of French culture to the end of nourishing our intelligence, no one 
can contest. But what is most important is to nationalize these borrowings and, above 
all, to christianize them. Of this work of selective culture, Le Devoir has done its large 
GRREBi 50s: But if we wish to help our compatriots enrich their intellectual patrimony, 
we absolutely refuse to reduce their moral patrimony. We find it criminal, anti-social, 
anti-national, to import without distinction all the products of French thought and to 
offer to the minds of our country, with equal abandon, healthy food and poison.” Le 
Devoir is a Montreal daily paper which M. Bourassa founded. It is not a paying paper. 


§ “The clergy, who in this regard represent in the first rank the French-Canadian 
population, make the French language so inseparable from Catholicism that they ex- 
clude French-speaking Protestants from all national associations. It remains to be 
known whether this exclusiveness, which naturally produces helotism and secessions, is 
more advantageous than damaging to the advancement of French, as a language, in 
Canada.” Montigny, op. cit., p. 84. Paul Villard’s Up to the Light, a history of Protes- 
tant missionary efforts in Quebec, naively and unwittingly shows that the French Cana- 
dian, when converted to Protestantism, soon ceases to be French. 


9 Montigny, op. cit., pp. 22, 25. 
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The impression given by this and other students of the language 
of French Canada is that of a speech preserving archaic forms be- 
cause of isolation from the main body of French people, and receiv- 
ing necessary additions to its vocabulary from another language. 
Montigny further divides French Canadians into three speech 
groups: (1) the rural population, with an archaic idiom, (2) the 
people of the cities, into whose language has crept the vocabulary of 
the English business world, and (3) the educated people, whose lan- 
guage is more like that of France. The importance of these classes 
for our purposes is that each is the result of its own peculiar contacts 
with the English world and that each has its own degree of isolation 
from France. 

Bilingualism but further reflects this situation. The French-Cana- 
dian workman is bilingual in that his family vocabulary is French, 
while his trade vocabulary is English." He may know but one gram- 
mar, and that badly. French Canadians vary in this respect from the 
knowledge of a few English words to the most complete and refined 
bilingualism. Generally speaking, it is the French Canadian, and 
not the English one, who is bilingual; this means a spread of the 
English language rather than of the French. The street, the shop, 
the counting house, and the political arena demand bilingualism; 
the foyer and the church do not. The French Canadian learns Eng- 
lish to get on in the world, because the secular enterprises of Canada 
transcend French Canada. 

Certain occupations which deal with the public in Montreal obvi- 
ously require persons who speak both languages; such are policemen, 
salesgirls, telephone operators, street-car conductors, cab-drivers, 
and delivery boys. Bilingualism leads us directly into the nature of 
the contacts between the two races in Canada. 


II. INTER-RACIAL ORGANIZATION 


The contacts between two peoples, with the cultural consequences 
thereof, can be understood only in terms of social organization. 


* The situation in Helsinki, Finland, is reported to differ from this in that there the 
Finnish-speaking and Swedish-speaking workers have lived in common households and 
have intermarried to a considerable extent, so that “the bilingualism of the outside com- 
munity here penetrated into the family.’”’ See Heikki Waris, The Rise of a Working- 
man’s Community on the North Side of the Long Bridge of Helsinki, English Summary 
(Helsinki, 1932), p. 25. 
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Montreal is the major meeting place of the two peoples in question, 
although there are many cities and towns in which both live. Like 
other large cities, Montreal is a place of secondary social contacts. It 
seems likely, however, that the contacts between French and English 
are even more of this character than they are within either group. 
One might say that the two groups stand in a symbiotic relationship 
to each other, were it not true that there are some of each race who 
are on intimate personal terms with some of the other. There is no 
line which may not be crossed by religious conversion, inter-mar- 
riage, professional success, or social climbing. But some lines are not 
often crossed; some are more often crossed than others, and in one 
direction rather than the other. Much more frequent than crossing 
the line from one race to the other is the phenomenon of standing in 
some categorical relationship to persons of the other race; relation- 
ships which do not involve personal loyalty or sympathy, but do 
require co-operation and recognition. Such relationships are for the 
most part incidents of the division of labor. 

Of the many activities and institutions which the two races share, 
there are few in which the participation of both is identical in either 
number or kind. Probably many more French are employed by 
English than the reverse. The proportion of French among the sub- 
scribers to public utilities probably exceeds the proportion among 
stock-holders. From appearances, it seems likely that more French 
are called by their first names by English people than the reverse. In 
two leading department stores nearly all the elevator-boys and cash- 
girls, about half the salesmen, and scarcely any of the departmental 
managers, are French." 

If the above statements are facts—something that needs to be 
verified—they raise the question of prestige. That they are facts 
seems likely from general observation and from the continual preach- 
ing on the subject by French leaders. Over and again in nationalis- 
tic literature one meets stinging comment designed to whip the 
French out of their resignation to the hewing of wood and drawing 
of water.” 

™ There may be an element of discrimination involved here, as there is a common 
saying among English that French cannot be intrusted with money or authority. 


12 “One day per year, the day of Saint Jean-Baptiste, the French-Canadians make 
themselves compliments and vaunt themselves to each other. The rest of the year they 
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No matter how great the actual disparity in the proportions of 
French or English at any given level of the social or business scale, 
there is no social position inherent in belonging to either race. The 
activities in which both engage are essentially secular; the prestige 
of the individual is very much a matter of achievement. 

In provincial and municipal politics the more important positions 
are usually held by French, and, of course, the ward-leaders and 
aldermen of French districts are French. Politics has its secular side, 
but the voting process tends to reflect feelings as well as secular in- 
terests. Hence, if politics be an exception to our rule that the upper 
levels of secular institutions show a disproportionate number of 
English, it is a confirming exception. Even so, marked success in 
politics requires the French Canadian to do a good deal of bargain- 
ing with English party leaders. For this very reason the national- 
ists are suspicious of politics and even of the French-Canadian party 
politician. They see well the seeds of dissolution in a situation where 
successful participation in the secular activities of life is contingent 
upon gaining status in the eyes of the opposing cultural group, even 
though it be status in a professional capacity only. 

The French Canadian, then, is likely to be less French and less 
devoted to his own people if he attain success in some secular activ- 
ity. Hence, the French-Canadian patriot, when he has finished lash- 
ing the humble for their humility, must turn upon the successful for 
their susceptibility to an “allrightnick’”’ acceptance of things Eng- 
lish."3 In the church and nationalist organizations alone can the 


belittle themselves. Three hundred and sixty-four days of the year they repeat, the 
better to convince themselves of it, how great are the others.....” Lalande, Sil- 
houettes paroissiales, p. 273. 


3 Henri Bourassa, in Que devons-nous @ l’ Angleterre, suggests that even Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, the only French Prime Minister of Canada, became in the end more concerned 
about what the English thought of him than of what his own people thought. The petite 
noblesse are likewise said to have been corrupted by English political and social favors. 
“Recall what happened to our nobility. Does it not seem to you that the same mis- 
fortune is in course of happening under our very eyes to the high bourgeoisie of French- 
Canada? Look at these arrivistes of politics or of finance who lie in wait for titles and 
medals, ready to snap it matters not what ‘sir’; count the dames de luxe to whom the 
coveted title, lady, gives fainting fits of rapture in advance. Look finally at these péron- 
nelles of the clubs and the champs de course who believe it more chic to speak English. 
And, tell me, is it not among those people that mixed marriages rage with such fury, that 
betrayals are consummated with an appalling rapidity?” Groulx, L’appel de la race, 
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‘ { French Canadian reach the top without compromise. If occupation- 
13) al success entails increased contact with the English world, it is 
| inevitable—at least in our type of society—that social climbing 
should follow the same road. 

In the humbler ranks of life, occupation makes fewer social de- 
mands. It is therefore but natural that the gap between the English 
plumber and the French plumber should be greater than between the 
French and the English bank president. The gap is, indeed, far from 
missing even in the professions, where success lies in getting a per- 
sonal clientéle. 

The church and nationalist organizations are the fields of activity 
for the unsullied French soul; but the careers they offer are in the 
nature of missions. The church, in one aspect, is a vested interest 
built upon the cultural peculiarities of the French. The editor of a 
nationalist paper is an agitator, who pleads with his public to sup- 
port him as a point of duty. 

Between the purely secular activities, represented best by the in- 
stitution of the corporation operating in a bilingual market, and the 
sacred mission, represented by the subsidized agitating newspaper, 
stands a group of activities and their appropriate institutions, which 
are potentially interracial but which, in practice, show a racial divi- 
sion. Some such institutions perform functions peculiar to one race, 
while others perform similar functions, but in such a way as to appeal 
to but one race. The latter stand in the position of opposing armies 
which, quite without mutual agreeinent, dig parallel and similar 
trenches. They stand en face, l’un da Vautre. Such are la société 
Saint Jean-Baptiste, facing the Knights of Columbus and the 
Orangemen: the syndicats catholiques, over against the American 
Federation of Labor. In these latter there are many defections from 
the ranks of the French, but such cases show us French Canadians 


p. 115. The quotation is from a novel which puts the conflict between the sacred ties of 
race and the secular pull of ambition into the life of one man, who is educated in law at 
McGill University, achieves success as the bilingual lawyer for English corporations, 
climbs socially by marrying an English girl, and by joining the Knights of Columbus 
(rather than St. Jean-Baptiste) and a golf club. In middle life he feels the pull of his 
French ancestors, and is violently and painfully converted back to his own people. The 
last break with the English world comes when his wife and two children go back to her 
English family, while two remain with him and his cause. 


THE FRENCH-ENGLISH MARGIN IN CANADA II 


whom secular interests have weaned somewhat from the breast of 
their mother culture. It is in institutions of these latter types, and 
in the account of their relationships to each other, that one may ex- 
pect to find the most penetrating account of the relations between 
French and English in Canada. They live by preventing racial con- 
flict from being resolved into cold-blooded competition. 

Investigation of the relationships between these two cultural 
groups, or between any others which are thrown together in modern 
democratic industrial society, might well include the following divi- 
sions; first, a study of their cultural peculiarities, and the phases of 
life in which they are rooted; second, a study of the relationships 
arising from the differences in extent and character of their participa- 
tion in those activities, usually secular, which they have in common; 
third, a study of those institutions which are peculiar to each group, 
and especially of those which thrive on cultural consciousness. 
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CHILDREN IN BLACK AND MULATTO FAMILIES 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Fisk University 


ABSTRACT 


Although the belief in the hereditary inferiority of the mulatto has been slowly dissi- 
pated by the accumulation of scientific knowledge, it is still echoed occasionally in sci- 
entific studies. In order to determine how far this belief is substantiated or refuted by 
census data, the writer has analyzed the 1910 and 1920 statistics for children in over 
13,000 Negro families for each enumeration in three cities and three rural countiés in 
the South. On the whole, the mulattoes have a smaller proportion of families without 
children and there is on the average a larger number of children in the mulatto families. 
Further analysis of the 1910 statistics for the number of children born and living in 
10,921 families showed: (1) mulattoes and blacks had about the same proportion of 
families in which no children were born; (2) on the whole, the mulattoes and blacks in 
the same community had the same average number of children born; (3) for the entire 
group a larger proportion of black families had one or more children dead; (4) the blacks 
had lost on the average a larger number of children; (5) the mulattoes had about 7 per 
cent more of all their children living than the blacks. Differences in the socio-economic 
status of these two groups as reflected in literacy and home-ownership seemed to point 
to cultural rather than biological causes for the differences between them. 


In 1860 a physician who contributed monthly articles on the 
Negro to the American Cotion Planter gave considerable space in 


the December issue to a comparison of the physical qualities of 
pure Negroes and mulattoes. From that article, which was pre- 
sumably supported by the best contemporary scientific opinion, we 
cite the following observations. 


. . mulattoes are generally much shorter lived than negroes of unmixed 
blood. The pure African, when judiciously managed, has a reasonable prospect 
of reaching his three score and ten; and instances of much greater longevity 
abound. Not so with mulattoes; from want of congeniality in the mixture of 
white and black blood, or from some unexplained, and perhaps inexplicable 
cause, they die early as a general rule Dr. Cartwright and other learned 
men might say “the offspring is a tirtium guid, unlike either father or mother, 
and incapable of perpetuating its existence beyond a few generations.”’ We think 
it would be much better to say at once, it is so, because God made it so; and that 
he made it so because it was not pleasing to him that the fruits of such an un- 
natural and unholy commerce should remain long on the earth. But whatever 
the explanation, there can be but little doubt of the fact for it seems to be estab- 
lished by the concurrent testimony of numerous observers 

Prof. Dugas, of the Medical College of Georgia . . . . forcibly taught in his 
lectures that mulattoes are short lived; . . . . The testimony of Dr. Merrill, of 
Memphis, is . . . . that the amalgamation alluded to, exercises important physi- 
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olezical and pathological influences, one of the tendencies of which is, to impair 
the energies of the vital forces, predispose to a dynamic (low, typhoid) diseases, 
and to shorten life. These conditions, it is natural to suppose, must have a 
tendency, also, to the impairment of the procreative powers, and thus to retard 
increase; while the congenital debility and disordered innervation resulting, give 
rise to a still greater sacrifice of infant life, than with the full-blooded negro 
.... if active, intelligent, house-servants are a prime consideration, and if 
planters have sufficient means to consult pleasure and convenience before inter- 
est, it may do to rest in this mongrel race; but if stout hearty, durable, long lived 
slaves are wanted, and if pecuniary interest is a permanent consideration, the 
pure African should be chosen in preference to the mulatto; and the blacker the 
better. The jet black, shiny, unadulterated, greasy-skinned, strong-smelling negro 
is the best every way, after he has been in the country long enough to undergo 
proper training, and to get rid of soime of his native, African notions.' 


Although the writer was fearful at the time that “the truth that 
mulattoes are short lived is not as extensively known, and as firmly 
established in the minds of the southern people as it should be,” 
during the following half-century the beliefs expressed in his article 
not only became the foundation of popular opinions concerning the 
mulatto but characterized supposedly scientific studies. In 1896 
Hoffman, who concluded that mulattoes were “physically the in- 
ferior of the white and pure black,” based his opinion largely on the 
testimony of physicians who examined recruits during the Civil 
War. The following is a typical testimony: ‘Although I have known 
some muscular and healthy mulattoes, I am convinced that, as a 
general rule, any considerable admixture of white blood deteriorates 
the physique and impairs the powers of endurance, and almost al- 
ways introduces a scrofulous taint.’ 

The small lung-capacity of the mulatto, according to Hofiman, 
was responsible for the low vital capacity of the mixed blood and was 
“without question the most serious fact affecting the longevity of 
the mixed races, and one which explains the lower vitality and less 
resistance to disease than is found in the negro of pure blood.’ 

* Jno. Stainback Wilson, M.D., “The Peculiarities and Diseases of Negroes.”’ Dr. 


Cloud’s Southern Rural Magazine, The American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South 
(Montgomery, Ala., 1860), pp. 558-60. 


? Quoted in Frederick L. Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, 
Publications cf the American Economic Association, XI, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (New 
York, 1896), 182. 

3 Tbid., p. 184. 
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Some years later Tillinghast, after an examination of extant ma- 
terials on the physical qualities of the mulatto, concluded that “the 
Negro-Teutonic hybrid is more or less degenerate in physical vigor 
and fertility.”* One source of his conclusions was the opinion of 
Broca that mulattoes issuing from primary crossings between the 
Anglo-Saxon race and African Negroes were inferior in fecundity 
and longevity to individuals of the pure race. Moreover, Broca 
thought that it was doubtful ‘“‘whether these mulattoes, in their al- 
liances between themselves, are capable of indefinitely perpetuating 
their race;” and “that they are less prolific in their direct alliances 
than in their recrossing with parent stocks.’’s Tillinghast also found 
what he regarded as scientific authority for his conclusions in the 
opinion of J. C. Nott, a southern physician, that “mulatto women 
are delicate, distinctly infertile, and have weak children; that when 
mulattoes went to marry they were less prolific than when crossed 
with either pure race.’”® 

Boas’ statement in 1909 that ‘‘notwithstanding the oft-repeated 
assertions regarding the hereditary inferiority of the mulatto, we 
know hardly anything on the subject,’ was an appraisal of the 
opinions which we have traced as well as an indication of a new 
critical attitude toward the question. Two years later this attitude 
was expressed in a paper by Finch who reviewed the situation of 
mixed populations in various parts of the earth, and used the sig- 
nificant increase from 1870 to 1890 in the percentage of mulattoes in 
the United States as evidence of the fertility of the mulatto.’ Not 
long ago Dunn summed up the situation in regard to our knowledge 
of hybrids as follows: 


With regard to fecundity, the evidence is fragmentary and difficult of inter- 
pretation. There is a lack of good biological evidence on human fecundity in 
general, in the absence of which it is impossible to say how much of the often- 
noted differences in this respect between races and their hybrids rest on a bio- 
logical basis and how much is due to economic and social causes. The birth-rate 
itself is an expression of the interaction of these several factors and of another 


4J. A. Tillinghast, The Negro in Africa and America (New York, 1902), p. 123. 

5 [bid., p. 120. 6 Quoted in Tillinghast, op. cit., p. 118. 

7 Franz Boas, “Race Problems in America,” Science (N.S.), XXIX (1909), 848; 
quoted in Anthropology by A. C. Haddon (London, n.d.), p. 69. 

8 Earl Finch, “The Effects of Racial Miscegenation” in Papers in Interracial Problems 
(edited by G. Spiller) (London, 1911), p. 110. 
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item by no means negligible, i.e., the amount of mortality among the unborn off- 
spring. The last may be somewhat lower in mixed than in pure matings. Little, 
for example, found a greater proportion of still births from intraracial or intra- 
national matings than from matings of different race or nationality. There is 
some evidence from animals which shows that crossing tends to prevent the ex- 
pression of factors having an adverse effect on embryonic development, while 
pure matings allow greater scope for the combination and expression of such 
factors. In regard to fecundity itself, or the number of potential offspring pro- 
duced in the absence of social and economic checks, we can draw no conclusions. 
A lowered gross fecundity has not been established for cross-matings, and the 
hybrid groups considered are experiencing no difficulty from biological causes in 
reproducing and increasing in number.? 


But in spite of the more critical attitude generally toward the 
question of the character of the human hybrid, it seems that the 
belief in the hereditary inferiority of the mulatto still persists; for we 
find as recently as 1929 that Gini attributes the low nuptial fe- 
cundity of the American Negro to his mixed blood.” In this paper 
we shall present the results of an attempt to determine what light 
could be shed on the full-blooded Negro and mulatto by an analysis 
of the 1920 and 1910 census data on Negro and mulatto families in 
selected urban and rural communities in the South.” 

Perhaps something should be said about the selection of these 
communities, which were chosen originally for a study of the Negro 
family against a variety of economic and social backgrounds in the 

9L. C. Dunn, “A Biological View of Race Mixture,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XTX (1925), 54. 

10 Corrado Gini, “The Birth and Revival of Nations,”’ Population (‘Lectures on the 
Harris Foundation, 1929” [Chicago, 1930]). In accounting for the low nuptial fecundity 
of the American Negro, Gini writes: ““When we remember that most American Negroes 
are really of mixed blood (only 22 per cent are pure-blooded, according to the researches 
of Herskovits, The American Negro, p. 9), we may conclude that there is some truth in 
the impressions of those who declare that the unions of Negroes with Whites are not 
very fertile.” Notes, pp. 134-35. 

« The writer is not unconscious of the criticism which can be brought against the use 
of the census classification of blacks and mulattoes as an index to the extent of mixed 
bloods among the Negroes. At the census of 1910 the term “black” included all persons 
who were “evidently full-blooded Negroes,” while the term “mulatto” included “all 
other persons having some proportion or perceptible trace of Negro blood” (Negro 
Population, 1790-1915, p. 207). The same definition of mulattoes and of full-blooded 
Negroes was used in 1920. While the census bureau admits the uncertainty of the classi- 
fication since the distinction “depends largely upon the judgment and care employed 


by the enumerators,” the classification probably contains on the whole as much ac- 
curacy as one could obtain. 
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South. Charleston, South Carolina, and Birmingham, Alabama, 
both in the Black Belt, offer not only the contrast between a seaport 
and an inland city, but more especially the contrast between a rela- 
tively stationary Negro population with a long history of urban ex- 
perience and one that has grown by leaps and bounds through migra- 
tion from the surrounding rural area to a rapidly growing industrial 
center. From 1890 to 1920 the Negro population of Charleston 
remained close to 30,000, while Birmingham’s Negro population 
grew from 11,269 in 1890 to 70,230 in 1920. The increase from 16,575 
in 1900 to 52,305 in 1910 amounted to 215 per cent. The Negro 
population of the city of Nashville, Tennessee, which stands on the 
edge of the Black Belt and has no heavy industry to attract Negroes 
in large numbers from the rural areas, was about the same as Charles- 
ton for 1890 and 1900 but increased to 36,523 in 1910. During the 
following decade there was a slight decrease, probably due to the 
northward migrations, so that in 1920 the Negro population num- 
bered 35,633. 

The three counties which were also selected for study—Hertford 
County, North Carolina; Macon County, Alabama; and Issaquena 
County, Mississippi—offer contrasts in rural areas equally striking 
as those in the three cities. Hertford County, located in the north- 
eastern part of the state of North Carolina, is, on the whole, outside 
of the area of the plantation and cotton culture. In 1910 about one- 
third of the Negro farmers, who constituted about 60 per cent of 
the entire population, were owners. According to the same census, 
around 4o per cent of them were mulattoes and less than a third were 
illiterate. On the other hand, the Negro farmers in the counties in 
Alabama and Mississippi were working under the plantation system. 
In Macon County the majority, or about go per cent, of the Negro 
farmers, who constituted about five-sixths of the population, were 
tenants. The Negroes in Issaquena County constituted a larger per- 
centage—about 95 per cent—of the total population. The illiteracy 
of the Negroes in both of these counties in 1910 was about 43 per 
cent, or 13 per cent higher than in Hertford County. Moreover, only 
one-eighth of the Negroes in Macon County and about a tenth of 
those in Issaquena County were classified as mulattoes. 

We shall begin our analysis with a comparison of the number of 
children present in Negro and mulatto families when the enumera- 
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tions were made in 1910 and 1920. But let us note first the striking 
differences between these families (Table I) in respect to the propor- 
tion of families in which no children were present. In all three cities 
at both enumerations, except Birmingham in 1920, there was a sig- 
nificantly larger proportion of black families than mulatto families 
in which there were no children."* The differences in the proportion 
of childless families in these two types of families range from 5.4 per 
cent in Charleston in 1920 to 14.0 per cent in the same city for 1910. 
The mixed families, i.e., those families in which the husband and 
wife were of different color, showed on the whole a smaller propor- 
tion of childless families than the black families; but the number of 
mixed families was probably too small for comparison except in 
Birmingham where the proportion of families without children was 
comparatively small for the families in which the husband was black 
and the wife mulatto." 


12 The families used in our analysis were taken from the original census returns. They 
were not the “families” or households as defined by the census, but included the follow- 
ing types of relationships: (1) a married couple and their own, adopted, and step-chil- 
dren, if any; (2) a married person whose spouse is not living at home, and the children 
of that person, if any; (3) a widowed or divorced person and the children, if any; (4) 
a single man and woman who, from the information in the “relation to the head of the 
house” column, or from other information on the schedule, appear to be living as man 
and wife; (5) a single girl who has an illegitimate child where this was clear. These 
families have been classified according to the four combinations of Negro and mulatto 
men and women in the marriage relation. 


3 These families were selected at random from enumeration districts in all sections 
of these cities and show approximately the same proportion of blacks and mulattoes as 
the entire Negro population in each of these three cities. The proportion of mixed 
blooded Negroes given in the census is much smaller than the estimate made by Dr. 
Herskovits. (See The American Negro, New York, 1928, p. 10.) However, it should be 
remembered that Dr. Herskovits’ study was based largely on selected groups of Negroes 
in which mulattoes were relatively numerous. As we consider the areas which have been 
selected for the comparison of black and mulatto families, we find that the proportion 
of these two elements in the Negro population given in the census confirms what we 
know of the relative isolation of the Negro in these areas. First-hand observation of 
Negroes in two counties—one in North Carolina and the other in Alabama—forces one 
to accept the proportion of mulattoes and blacks given in the census as a closer approxi- 
mation to the facts than Dr. Herskovits’ estimate. 


“4 The proportion of mixed families—where husband and wife are of different color— 
as shown by these census figures confirms what we know of intermarriage between these 
two elements in the Negro population, namely, the tendency for a considerably larger 
proportion of black men to marry mulatto women than for mulatto men to marry black 


women. (See E. B. Reuter, “The Superiority of the Mulatto,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXIII, 103-5.) 
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When we consider the average number of children in these families 
we find the advantage to be on the side of the mulatto families. For 
example, in Charleston in 1920, there was on the average in the 
mulatto families one-half a child more than in the black families. Or 
if we take into account only those families in which children were 
actually present the mulatto families had on the average four-tenths 
of a child more than the black families. In this same city the differ- 
ence in 1910 for families with children was three-tenths of a child in 
favor of the mulatto families. The other two cities, with the excep- 
tion of Birmingham in 1920, also showed variations for both census 
enumerations in favor of the mulattoes. 

The black and mulatto families in the three counties (Table IT) 
show, on the whole, the same differences which are observable for 
the three cities."S We find for both enumerations, with the exception 
of Macon County in 1920 and Hertford County in 1910, a smaller 
proportion of families without children among the mulatto families 
than among the blacks, and the average number of children higher, 
with the exception of Macon County in 1920, in the mulatto 
families. 

So far our comparison of these families in the six communities indi- 
cates that, for both census enumerations, the mulattoes with few 
exceptions had a smaller proportion of families without children and 
a larger average number of children in their families. Our figures, of 
course, give no clue to the comparative fecundity of these families 
nor the survival rates of their children. The small differences in the 
average number of children in the mulatto and black families could 
have been due to chance, although this fact considered along with 
the significantly larger proportion of families without children among 
the blacks may indicate fewer broken families among the mulattoes. 
In both the case of Birmingham and Macon County, Alabama, in 
1920, where the differences which were observable in 1910 have dis- 
appeared, the migrations during the war period may have operated 
to wipe out these differences. 

Let us now see what these families show in respect to the number 
*s Our comparison of the mulatto and black families in the three counties is based 


upon approximately 100 families from each of the ten precincts in Macon County and 
practically all the Negro families in Issaquena County and Hertford County. 
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of children born and living according to the 1910 enumeration.” 
We note, first, that for the three cities (Table III) the percentage of 
families in which no children were born was practically the same 
for the black and the mulatto families in each city. Moreover, the 
black and mulatto families show no differences in the average num- 
ber of children born, except in Birmingham where the black families 
had given birth to three-tenths of a child less than the mulatto 
families. Although in most instances the number of families in which 
the husband and wife were of different color was probably too small 
for comparison, they show on the whole a larger proportion of fami- 
lies with no children born than the families in which husband and 
wife were of the same color. Except in Birmingham the average 
number of children born in these families was higher for those fami- 
lies in which the husband was mulatto and the wife black than for 
the families in which the color of the parents was the reverse. 

Significant differences between the black and mulatto families ap- 
pear when we compare them in respect to the percentage of their 
children surviving. In Charleston and Birmingham, where the aver- 
age number of children dead for the families which have lost children 
is the same, the proportion of families losing children is higher—8.5 
per cent in Charleston and 6.4 per cent in Birmingham—for the 
black families. On the other hand, in Nashville, where both types of 
families have about the same proportion with children dead, the 
black families have lost on the average one child more than the 
mulatto families. The cumulative effect of these differences appears 
in the percentage of all children living in these families. (See Chart I.) 
In all three cities a larger percentage of the children born in the 
mulatto families are living. These differences range from 5.9 per 
cent in Charleston to 7.4 per cent in Birmingham. Moreover, the 
effect of the differences in the survival rates of children in these two 
types of families is shown in the average number of children living. 
On the basis of either the families that had children born or only 
those that had children living, the mulatto families in each of the 
three cities had living at least three-tenths of a child more than the 
black families. 

6 The number of families used in this comparison is necessarily smaller than in the 


first comparison since the information on the number of children born and living was 
omitted in some families. 
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Somewhat similar differences between the black and mulatto 
families in the three counties (Table IV) appear when they are com- 
pared in respect to children born and living. In the two Black Belt 


CHART I 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN LIVING AND DEAD IN 10,921 NEGRO FAMILIES, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE COLOR OF THE PARENTS, IN THREE 
CITIES AND THREE RuRAL COUNTIES IN THE SOUTH: IgI0 


Living Dead H= Husband W=Wife 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Hertrorp Co., N.C. 
H. Black H. Black 735.9 
W. Black 26.1 
H. Black Blac 72. 
W. Mulatto W. Mulatto sf 27.2 
H. Mulatto H. Mulatto 73.0 
W. Black W. Black 27.° 
H. Mulatto H. Mulatto 75.4 
W. Mulatto W. Mulatto 24.6 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Macon Co., ALA. 
H. Black H. Black 
W. Black W. Black pad 
H. Black H. Black ” 6. 
W. Mulatto 37-9 W. Mulatto 
H. Mulatto 62.0 H. Mulatto 73.8 6. 
W. Black 38.0 W. Black a 
H. Mulatto H. Mulatto 0.0 20.0 
W. Mulatto 33-3 W. Mulatto 
CHARLESTON, S.C. IssAQuENA Co., Miss. 
H. Black 
W. Black 
H. Black H. Black 
W. Mulatto W. Mulatto 
H. Mulatto H. Mulatto 
W. Black W. Black 
H. Mulatto H. Mulatto 
W. Mulatto W. Mulatto 


counties the percentage of families with no children born was slightly 
smaller for the mulattoes than for the blacks, while in the North 
Carolina county the reverse was true. Likewise, the mulatto fami- 
lies in the Black Belt counties unlike those in Hertford County show 
a higher number of children born on the average—about one-half a 
child—than the black families. Although the black and mulatto 
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families did not show any marked difference in respect to the pro- 
portion that had lost children in Hertford County and Macon 
County, the blacks had lost on the average—three-tenths of a child 
in the first county and five-tenths of a child in the second—more 
than the mulatto families. The effects (see Chart I) of these differ- 
ential survival rates of children are shown in the percentage of all 
children living. Whereas in Issaquena County there was a slightly 
higher proportion of the children of the blacks living, this was more 
than compensated for by the higher survival rate of the children of 
mulattoes in the other two counties. 

In Table V we have a composite picture of each of the four types 
of families in the six communities. In this composite picture the 
differences which we have noted for the individual areas become 
better defined. It appears that while the black families have only a 
slightly larger proportion of families in which no children were born 
than the mulattoes, the families in which the husband and wife are 
of different complexion have a significantly greater proportion of 
childless families than either of the other two types of families. The 
mulatto families have had born on the average a larger number of 
children—about one-fourth of a child—than the blacks,”” and have a 
smaller proportion of families with children dead. In addition, the 
mulatto families which have lost children have a smaller number 
dead on the average than the same families among the blacks. Con- 
sequently, we find a higher survival rate of children, amounting to 
7.1 per cent, for the children of the mulattoes. This higher survival 
rate among the children of the mulattoes is equivalent to about one- 
half a child on the average for families that have had children born, 
and slightly less than one-half a child if we take into account only 
the families with children living. 

Although it is not our purpose to undertake to explain the differ- 
ences, which our analysis has revealed, between the black and 
mulatto families, it should be pointed out that in two respects at 
least the mulatto families were of superior socio-economic status. In 
the first instance the mulattoes in all the six communities, as is true 


7 This might have been due to the fact that mulatto women had been married longer 
on the average than the black women. In Birmingham the mulatto women in each five 
years age group had been married longer than the black women. 
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for the country as a whole, have a lower illiteracy rate than the 
blacks."® For example, in 1910 in Macon County both parents were 

illiterate in 39.2 per cent of the black families as compared with 23.4 

per cent of the mulatto families. For the same census in Hertford 

County 35.3 per cent of the black families and 24.4 per cent of the 

mulatto families had both parents illiterate. The same was true in 

the cities. In 1910 in Birmingham 24.2 per cent of the black families 

had both parents illiterate, while among the mulattoes in only 16.4 

per cent of the families were both parents unable to read and write. 

Moreover, we find differences in the rates of home ownership for 

the black and mulatto families which indicate more stable family : 
life among the mulattoes.”” In Nashville, for example, our figures 

show that 7.5 per cent of the black families at both censuses owned 

homes, while the home owners among the mulatto families increased 

from 17.4 per cent in 1910 to 19.3 per cent in 1920. In Birmingham 

the differences between the blacks and mulattoes were much smaller, 

while in Charleston the disparity between them was most pro- 

nounced. For 1910 and 1920 home ownership among the black fami- 

lies in Charleston was 2.2 per cent and 5.8 per cent, respectively, 

while among the mulatto families it amounted to 7.5 per cent and 
24.4 per cent. In the counties we can observe the same differences. 

In Issaquena County in 1910 where there was scarcely any differ- 
ence between the two types of families with respect to the survival 
rate of children, home ownership for the mulattoes and blacks was 
only 8.1 and 5.4 per cent,respectively. While both black and mulatto 

families in Hertford County had a comparatively high proportion of 

home owners, here too the advantage was on the side of the mulat- 

toes. Our figures for this county in 1910 show that 23.5 per cent of 

black and 37.6 per cent of the mulatto families were home owners. 

Finally, it should be noted that the families in which the husband 

and wife were of different color had a relatively high rate of owner- 

ship in conjunction with the high survival rate of children shown in 

our analysis. 


8 Negro Population: 1790-1915 (Washington, 1918), p. 217. 


9 See E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago (Chicago, 1932), pp. 100, 
127, where literacy and home-ownership rates within the city varied with the proportion 
of mulattoes in the Negro population. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Our analysis of 1910 and 1920 census data for over thirteen thou- 
sand Negro families in three cities and three rural counties in 
the South has shown first that, with three exceptions, for both 
enumerations there was a significantly smaller proportion of mulatto 
families without children than black families; and with two excep- 
tions included in the three referred to, the average number of chil- 
dren present in the mulatto families was higher than in the black 
families. Further analysis of the 1910 data on the number of children 
born and living in 10,921 of these families showed that in each com- 
munity the blacks and mulattoes had practically the same propor- 
tion of families with no children born. Moreover, with the excep- 
tion of the Black Belt counties and Birmingham the average num- 
ber of children born was the same for the black and mulatto fami- 
lies. But in regard to the survival of children differences between 
these families were found to be as follows: where the mulattoes and 
blacks had the same proportion of families with children dead, the 
mulatto families had lost on an average fewer children; but where the 
mulattoes had a smaller proportion of families with children dead, 
both types of families had lost on the average the same number of 
children. As the result of these differences, the percentage of the 
total children surviving was higher for the mulatto families in each 
community except the Mississippi county. These differences in the 
survival rates of children was reflected in the higher number of chil- 
dren on the average in the mulatto families. 

Although one might question the accuracy of the census classifica- 
tion as an index to the proportion of mixed bloods in the Negro 
population, the group classified as mulattoes is undoubtedly of 
mixed blood. This group from our analysis is differentiated from 
the group supposedly of unmixed blood. Although our data do not 
warrant generalizations concerning the whole Negro population, 
much less speculation on the causes of the differences and absence 
of differences between the black and mulatto families in particular 
communities, we cannot forego pointing out certain economic and 
social factors which have a bearing on these differences. In Issa- 
quena County, Mississippi, where there was practically no differ- 
ence in the survival rate of black and mulatto children, the black and 
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mulatto families were on nearly the same economic and social level. 
Moreover, the population in this county dwindled between 1890 and 
1900 and remained almost stationary during the next decade. It is 
probable that many mulattoes, more especially the thrifty and 
ambitious, migrated. On the other hand, in Hertford County where 
the blacks show a relatively high rate of home ownership and ap- 
proach the social and economic level of the mulattoes, their children 
show a higher survival rate than the blacks in Mississippi and 
Alabama and come close to that of the mulattoes. In the case of both 
Birmingham and Macon County, Alabama, where the differences 
which were apparent in 1910 did not appear in 1920, the migrations 
into the city as well as those to the North during the war might have 
effaced the differences between the two groups. Likewise, although 
our analysis might lead some to a conclusion directly opposite to 
that generally held—that mixed-bloods have a lower survival rate 
than pure-bloods—at least two socio-economic differences between 
the blacks and mulattoes indicate that cultural rather than bio- 
logical factors are responsible for the higher survival rate of mulatto 
children. Both in respect to literacy and home ownership, which 
may be taken as an index of more stable family life, the advantage 
was found to be on the side of the mulattoes. 

Finally, so far as our statistics afford an answer, the higher pro- 
portion of children which has been observed in the mulatto popula- 
tion seems to be due not to a higher birth-rate or other causes, but 
more especially to the higher survival rate of mulatto children.” 

2 In commenting upon the higher proportion of children in the mulatto population, 
the census states: ‘While the higher proportion of children in the mulatto population 
might result from a higher birth rate in this element, as compared with the black ele- 
ment, or from a higher mortality in the adult population among mulattoes, as compared 
with blacks, the more probable explanation is to be found in the mixed marriages of 
mulattoes with blacks. The children of such marriages will in a majority of cases be 
classified as mulattoes, although only one-half of the parents are in this class. In other 
words, to the extent that blacks marry mulattoes they are in a majority of cases es- 
topped from any natural increase whatever since their children are credited to the 


mulatto element.’’ Negro Population in the United States, 1790-1915, Washington, D.C., 
1918, p. 213. 
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SUICIDE IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: 
1928-32" 


CALVIN F. SCHMID 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


During the four-year period 1928-32, according to the files of the Hennepin County 
coroner and of the Minneapolis Department of Health, the total mean rate of suicides in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, was 23.9 per 100,000 population—36.9 for males and 11.6 for 
females. The highest rate occurred at the center of the city and the marginal area sur- 
rounding. The trend during the period from 1900 to 1931 has been upward, being espe- 
cially marked during the past three years. All of the suicides were over fifteen years of 
age, the rate showing tendency to increase with age. For native-born the rate is 19.0 
and for foreign-born 48.6. For males the married have the lowest rate; for females, 
single persons. For both males and females the rates of widowed and divorced are 
highest. By occupation, males in agriculture and animal husbandry have highest rates 
with laborers next; those in clerical and professional occupations have lowest. The 
highest rates for females are in domestic and personal service, and in trade. Tuesday is 
the most frequently chosen day for male suicides and Thursday for female. Saturday 
for males and Sunday and Monday for females are least often chosen. January and 
February show higher rates than other months. Asphyxia, firearms, poison, hangi 
and strangulation, and drowning rank in the order given as means of suicide. Physi 
disorders and economic difficulties rate higher as causes among male suicides, nervous 
and mental disorders and affectional difficulties among women. 


The basic data for this study of suicide in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, for the four-year period, 1928-32,” were tabulated directly from 
the files of the Hennepin County coroner and the Minneapolis De- 
partment of Health. During this four-year period there were 444 
suicides, of which 333 were males and 111 females. The total mean 
rate per 100,000 of population was 23.9. 

It will be seen from Charts I and II that the highest suicide rates 
are at the center of the city as well as in the marginal area surround- 

* It was found necessary, because of the limited space available, to confine this study 
mainly to a presentation of statistical facts with relatively few interpretations and com- 
ments. For a more detailed discussion of definitions, methodology, and the wider impli- 
cations of the various points included in this paper see Calvin F. Schmid, Suicides in 
Seattle, 1914 to 1925: An Ecological and Behavioristic Study, University of Washing- 
ton Publications in the Social Sciences (Seattle, Washington, 1928), passim; also, cf. 
another study by the same author entitled ‘Suicides in Seattle, Washington, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: A Comparative Study” (Doctor’s dissertation, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1930) (unpublished), passim. 

This four-year period which extends from April 1, 1928, to April 1, 1932, represents 
two years on either side of the last census date. 
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ing the center. The mean rates per 100,000 of population for the 
three Enumeration districts (Nos. 83, 84, and 85) that comprise this 
section were 307, 320, and 310, respectively. Furthermore, it will 
be seen from Chart II that there is a larger proportion of male, non- 
resident, and unidentified suicides in this section than in any other 
part of the city.‘ 

The explanations for such an abnormally high suicide incidence 
in this section of the city may, for convenience and clarity, be con- 
sidered under two general headings: (1) Practical considerations in 
the derivation of rates, which would include (a) the composition of the 
population, especially in relation to age, sex, occupation, and marital 
status, and (0) turnover of population; (2) ecological factors, such as 
mobility of population, social disorganization, and economic influ- 
ences. Since the relative numbers of males, unmarried people, mi- 
gratory workers, and adults, especially of the older age groups, are 
so high in this section of the city, one would naturally expect to find 
a high suicide rate.’ Because of the relatively high rate of popula- 
tion turnover in this section the census enumeration taken as of April 
I, 1930, is not nearly so representative for this part of the city as it is 
for the less mobile districts. Hence, in computing rates for various 
territorial units on a population base taken as of a given day, the 
relative turnover within the period under consideration would affect 
the comparability of the data. 

In addition to the explanations enumerated above, there are cer- 
tain ecological factors such as mobility of population, anonymity, 
social disorganization, and economic influences that help to account 
for the excessive suicide incidence in this part of the city. The 
suicide locale as shown on Charts I and II comprises Minneapolis’ 
“Hobohemia,” the habitat of the homeless man, as well as the dis- 

3 It will be noted that the rates are based on the population fifteen years of age and 
over. 


4 For a discussion of the significance of these facts see: Calvin F. Schmid, Suicides in 
Seattle, 1914 to 1925: An Ecological and Behavioristic Study, University of Washington 
Publications in the Social Sciences (Seattle, Washington, 1928), pp. 4-23. Cf. Andrew 
W. Lind, “Some Ecological Patterns of Community Disorganization in Honolulu,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, No. 2 (September, 1930), 206-20. 


‘ For the further implications of age, sex, occupation, and marital status to suicide, 
see infra. 
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trict of higher-class hotels. It is here that the main currents of 
travel and traffic, both within and from without the city, converge. 
This area is a land of transiency and anonymity. In such a district 
one almost invariably finds a large amount of social disorganiza- 
tion.® It will also be noticed that the enumeration districts bordering 
the main suicide area, in which are located many apartments and 
rooming houses, show relatively high suicide rates.’ 

By examining Table I and Chart IV it will be observed that the 
trend during the thirty-two-year period, 1900-1931, inclusive, shows 
an upward movement which is especially marked during the past 
three years. The various oscillations in the suicide curve synchro- 
nize to a certain degree with important social and economic changes. 
During the period of the World War the curve dipped down in char- 
acteristic fashion, although there was no marked increase until two 
years later.* The highest points in the curve were reached in 1914 


® Calvin F. Schmid, Suicides in Seattle, 1914 to 1925: An Ecological and Behavioristic 
Study, University of Washington Publications in the Social Sciences (Seattle, Wash- 
ington, 1928). In Seattle, as well as in Minneapolis, it was found that the suicide rates 
in the “marginal areas” were very high, whereas in the corresponding ecological area 
of Pittsburgh the rate of self-destruction was relatively much lower than in the down- 
town business and hotel district. The largest parts of the “marginal areas” in Seattle 
and Minneapolis are characteristically habitats of homeless men, while in Pittsburgh 
the largest section of the “‘marginal area” is inhabited by large populations of Negroes 
and immigrant groups, mainly Jews and Italians. In ‘‘Hobohemias,” family life is non- 
existent and the denizens are, for the most part, adult, unmarried, migratory males, 
whereas in “‘blackbelts” and immigrant sections there is a good deal of family life, and 
the proportion of women and children is very high. The relationship between the sui- 
cide frequency and certain population characteristics for the 264 Enumeration districts 
was as follows: (1) suicide rate and percentage of population male: r=-+-60+.03; (2) 
suicide rate and percentage of population 45 years of age and over: r=+.45 +.03; 
(3) suicide rate and percentage of population foreign born white: r=+.24+.04. In 
computing rates and coefficients based on Enumeration districts, proper adjustments 
were made for size of population. 

7 The city was divided into six zones by a series of concentric circles radiating out 
from the center of the “‘loop’”’ and rates were computed for each zone. Zone I was cir- 
cumscribed by a circle with a one-mile radius; Zone II with a two-mile radius; Zone III 
with a three-mile radius, and so on to the corporate limits of the city. The rates per 
100,000 of population, fifteen years of age and over, for the six zones were as follows: 
Zone I, 95.5; Zone II, 31.5; Zone III, 21.8; Zone IV, 20.0; Zone V, 15.1; and Zone VI, 
16.4. It will be seen that there is a tendency for the suicide rates to decrease more or 
less in direct proportion to the distance from the center of the city, with the apparent 
exception of the outermost zone which shows a slight increase over the contiguous zone. 

§ Schmid, Suicides in Seattle, 1914 to 1925, pp. 26-29. 
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and 1931 when the rate in both instances was 26.1 per 100,000 of 
population. Although economic conditions seem to be determina- 
tive, causal factors in suicide during certain periods, yet at other 


TABLE I 


SUICIDE RATES PER 100,000 OF POPULATION FOR MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
AND REGISTRATION AREA*: 1900-1931, INCLUSIVE 


U.S. Regis- 


U.S. Regis- 
tration Area 


Minneapolis tration Area 


Minneapolis 


II. 20. 
12. 17. 


74. 15. 
18 


14. 
13. 
12. 
10. 


12. 
12. 
12. 


17. 
15. 
15. 
17. 
25 


WON OA DH 


21. 
18. 
18. 
25. 
22. 


12. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


RA 


~ 


26. 


~ 


Sources: Frederick L. Hoffman, Suicide Problems (Newark, New Jersey: Prudential Press, 1927), 
pp. 204-6, and pp. 8-9; special transcript furnished by the Division of Vital Statistics of the United States 
ensus Bureau; records of the Minneapolis Health Department. 


_  *In 1900 the Registration Area represented 40.5 per cent of the total population of the United States; 
in 1910 this proportion was 53.8 per cent, in 1920, 82.2 per cent, and in 1930, 95.7 per cent. 
t Data not available. 


times their influence seems relatively negligible or, at least, not mani- 
fest.? 


By referring to Table II and Chart V we find that there are more 
males than females who kill themselves. The ratio of male to female 


9 For the thirteen-year period, 1919-31, the relationship between the suicide rate for 
Minneapolis and a business index for the Northwest (comprising the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District) was r= —.21. The P.E. was +.08, although in a time series of this 
kind its significance, if any, is unknown. For a description of the index see Richard L. 
Kozelka, Business Fluctuations in the Northwest, University of Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute Bulletin (Minneapolis, April, 1932), Vol. I, No. 4, 
passim. Also see Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business Cycle (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), p. 115. Also see p. 73, p. 114, and pp. 159-60; Walter C. 
Hurlburt, “Prosperity, Depression, and the Suicide Rate,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XXXVII (March, 1932), 714-109. 


Year q 
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1902 15 2 

1903. II 4 

1904. 17 2 

si 1905. 19 16.0 1921... 5 

1906. 12 13.9 1922.. 8 
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1908 . 18 17.8 1924. . I 
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17 16.0 1926... 8 

IQII. 20 16.3 1927.. 
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suicides for the four-year period, 1928-32, was 3 to 1. The mean rate 
per 100,000 of population was 36.9 for males and 11.6 for females. 
A further examination of Table II will show that suicide is a phe- 
nomenon particularly characteristic of adulthood. Of the 444 sui- 
cides during this four-year period there was not a single one under 
fifteen years of age. Furthermore, it will be observed from Chart V 
that there is a definite tendency for suicide to increase pari passu 
with age, the acclivity being greater for males.” 


CHART IV 
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It will be noticed from Table III that the suicide rate per 100,000 
of population for the native-born is 19.0 and for the foreign-born, 
48.6." 

By comparing the various foreign-born groups we find even a wid- 
er variability, ranging from 96.8 per 100,000 of population for the 


Calvin F. Schmid, Suicides in Seattle, 1914 to 1925, pp. 29-34. 


™In view of the fact that the different groups represent such a wide variation in 
terms of age and sex, the crude rates are not strictly comparable. The foreign-born 
population of Minneapolis is composed of 54 per cent males as compared with 47 per 
cent in the case of the native-born; 88 per cent of the foreign-born and only 72 per cent 
of the native-born are fifteen years of age and over. 
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Austrians” to 24.2 for the Norwegians. It will also be observed that 
the Germans, Swedes, and Poles exemplify unusually high suicidal 


frequencies. 

| Me TABLE II 

| ' SUICIDES PER 100,000 OF POPULATION By AGE AND SEX FOR 
1 i MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (APRIL 1, 1928— 


APRIL I, 1932) 


RATE PER 100,000 OF POPULATION 


AGE PERIOD 


Both Sexes Male Female 

23.9 36.9 11.6 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 
5.4 5.8 5.0 
23.8 30.2 17.6 


_ Sources: Rates derived from Hennepin County coroner’s death records, 
Minneapolis Health Department files, and statistics of population of the Fifteenth 
United States Census. 


The Negroes had a rate of 29.9 per 100,000 of population for the 
same four-year period, 1928-32. This rate is extraordinarily high, 

: since the suicide incidence for Negroes is very rarely more than 10.0 
“ie per 100,000 population. During this same period there were two 
$ Chinese and one Indian who committed suicide.” 


In both Seattle and Pittsburgh the Austrians had the highest suicide rates. The 


ae suicide frequency in Austria is also relatively very high. Of the seventeen European 
& kee countries for which statistics were available, for the triennial period, 1919-22, Austria 
- 4 ranked first. The mean rate per 100,000 of population was 24.5 (Gerhard Fiillkrug, Der 


i Selbstmord in der Kriegs- und Nachkriegszeit [Schwerin i. Mecklb.: Friedrich Bahn, 
1927], pp. 17-20). 


ie 13 In 1930 there was not a single southern state that showed a rate of more than 4.0 


he per 100,000 for Negroes, and in most instances the rates were less than 2.0 per 100,000. 
1 In the North, and especially in the larger cities, the suicidal frequency for Negroes tends 
‘i + to be higher. In Seattle the rate for Negroes was 23.0 per 100,000, while in Pittsburgh, 

| ee it was 6.2. For a further discussion of these points see Calvin F. Schmid, Suicides in 

Seattle, 1914 to 1925, pp. 34-39. 

ibe % Since the populations for these groups are so small, it would be misleading to 

igh compute rates. In 1930 there were 221 Chinese, 158 Indians, and 38 Japanese in the 


city of Minneapolis. 
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An examination of the statistics in Table IV will reveal the follow- 
ing pertinent facts. The suicide rate is 45.2 per 100,000 for the single 
males as compared to 40.8 for the married males, and 91.8 and 112.2, 


CHART V 
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respectively, for the widowed and divorced males. On the other 
hand, we find that the rate of 16.4 per 100,000 for married females is 
much higher than the rate for single females which is 7.2. The rates 
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TABLE II 


NATIVITY OF SUICIDES BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES FOR MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minnesota (APRIL 1, 1928—APRIL 1, 1932) 


SvuICIpDES 
Country oF BirtH Poputation |SUICIDE RaTE 


PER 100,000 
Both Sexes Male Female 


Total: Native and 
foreign-born... . 


Native-born 
Foreign-born 


Denmark 
England... 


All other countries... . 


Unclassified . 


Sources: Statistics of suicide tabulated from Hennepin County coroner’s death records and files of the 
Minneapolis Department of Health; statistics of population taken from the Fifteenth United States Census. 


TABLE IV 


MARITAL CONDITION OF SUICIDES, FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND 
OvER, By SEX, FOR MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(APRIL 1, 1928—APRIL 1, 1932) 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 


MARITAL Status* 
Both Sexes Male Female 


48.6 24.7 


26.2 45.2 
28.6 40.8 
58.0 91.8 
81.5 112.2 


Sources: Rates derived from data taken from the Hennepin County coroner’s 
death records and Minneapolis Department of health files; statistics of population 
from the Fifteenth United States Census. 


* Out of the total of 444 cases there were 20 males and 1 female unclassified. 
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for the widowed and divorced females are 24.2 and 50.8 per 100,000 
of population, respectively." 


TABLE V 


OccUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDES, FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER FOR MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 1928-32 


MEAN RATE PER 
POPULATION 100,000 OF 


OccuPATION OR OCCUPATIONAL POPULATION 


Both Both Fe- 
Sex es Male Male m al e 


211, 398)147,350 


(1) Agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry... . 
(2) of miner- 


(3) and 
indus- 


(4) and fishing 


(5) Transportation... . -2) 39-5 
(6) Trade 45-7 
(7) Public service 8 808 69) 71.2) 73-0 
(8) Professional service | -8| 37-5 


(9) Domestic and per- | 
sonal service | | 72. q 20.7 

(10) Clerical occupations} 

(11) Labo 

(12) Ungainfully occu- 


Unknown 


Source: Rates computed from data derived from Hennepin County coroner’s death records, records 
of the Minneapolis Health Department, and United States Census population statistics. 


* “Laborers” include all purely unskilled manual occupations from all male occupational groups. 
t Rates based on too small a population to be reliable. 


Table V presents the suicides in Minneapolis during the four-year 
period, 1928-32, arranged according to a slightly modified classifica- 


*s It usually happens that the suicidal frequency is higher for the single than for the 
married, but exceptions to this rule do occur, especially in the case of females. In Seattle 
the rates for both single males and females were higher than for the married of the 
corresponding sexes, while in Pittsburgh the single males had only a slightly higher rate 
than married males and the single females had a much lower rate than married females 
For a more complete discussion of the various points in this section, see Schmid, Suicides 
in Seattle , 1914 to 1925, pp. 39-41. 
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tion of the main occupational groups of the United States Census 
Bureau. For the male sex, those included under “agriculture and 
animal husbandry” have the highest rate with 183.2 per 100,000 of 
population, while those engaged as “laborers’’ have the next highest 
rate with 97.8. ‘Public service” ranks third, and ‘domestic and per- 
sonal service,” fourth, with rates of 73.0 and 72.7, respectively. 
“Clerical occupations” with 11.2 per 100,000 of population have the 
lowest rate, and “professional service” with a rate of 37.5 ranks 
second lowest. The rates for the female sex are uniformly much low- 
er than for the male sex except in the case of group (9), “domestic 
and personal service,’ which has a rate of 20.7." 

From Table VI it will be noticed that Thursday is the most fre- 
quently chosen day for committing suicide in the city of Minneapo- 
lis, while Monday is chosen less often than any day of the week.” 
When each sex is considered separately, we find that Tuesday ranks 
highest for the males and Thursday, for the females. The day with 
the fewest male suicides is Saturday, while Sunday and Monday 
have the smallest number of female suicides.” 

By referring to Table VII it will be seen that the highest point in 
the seasonal fluctuation of suicide is reached during the months of 
January and February.” The maximal months for the two sexes are 
not, however, identical. The maximum number of male suicides oc- 
curred in January and February, and the maximum number of 

In making comparisons of this kind for various occupations, it should be remem- 
bered that there are usually a number of concealed factors which must be taken into 


consideration, such as age, nativity, race, marital status, education, religion, and 
mobility (see ibid., pp. 41-44). 

17 The rate for those engaged in ‘‘domestic and personal service” was 21.1 per 100,000 
of population in Seattle and 19.0 in Pittsburgh. Likewise, several occupational groups 
for the males evidenced a marked parallelism for all three cities. ‘Agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry,” “laborers,” and “public service’—all had consistently high rates. 
On the other hand, the rates for ‘‘clerical occupations,” “professional service,” and 
“transportation” showed a wide variation for the three cities. 

Tt is usually on “‘blue Monday” when the largest percentage of people commit 
suicide, but both in Minneapolis and Pittsburgh, for some reason or other, Thursday 
is the day most often preferred. 

” Schmid, Suicides in Seattle, 1914 to 1925, pp. 49-52. 

2° It often happens that the maximum number of suicides occur during the spring 


of the year. May showed the highest frequency of suicide for the city of Pittsburgh, but 
October ranked highest for Seattle (see ibid., pp. 44-47). 
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females suicides, in August and October. The months during which 
the fewest people destroyed their lives were September and Decem- 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDES ACCORDING TO DAYS OF THE WEEK FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (APRIL 1, 1928—APRIL 1, 1932) 


NUMBER Per CENT 
Day or WEEK 


Males Both Sexes} Males 


333 100.0 | 100.0 


43 
4! 
51 
48 
49 


50 


DA COVAWHWO 


Unknown 12 


w 


Sources: Figures derived from files of the Minneapolis Department of Health and Hennepin County 
coroner’s office. 


TABLE VII 


SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDES IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(APRIL 1, 1928—APRIL 1, 1932) 


NUMBER Per CENT 
Montr* 


Both Sexes Females |Both Sexes Females 


wo KRONOS 
O & 


DOS 


.o 


N 


Sources: Data derived from records of the Minneapolis Department of Health and files of the Hennepin 
County coroner. 


* Equalized months. 
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ber for the males, and January, March, and November for the 
females. 


An examination of Table VIII will reveal the fact that asphyxia 
is the most prevalent means of self-destruction in the city of Minne- 
apolis.* Firearms ranks second; poison, third; hanging and strangu- 


TABLE VIII 


MEANS AND METHODS OF COMMITTING SUICIDE FOR MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(APRIL 1, 1928—APRIL 1, 1932) 


NUMBER PER CENT 
MEAaNs or METHOD 

Male | Female Male | Female 

444 333 III | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
160 IOI 59 36.0] 30.3 | 53.2 
97 go 7 21.8 | 27.0 6.3 
58 39 19 13.1 | 27.2 
ES 28 23 5 6.3 6.9 4.5 
i a 13 7 6 2.9 2.1 5.4 
............. 5 4 I 1.1 0.9 
Cyanide of potassium......... 3 I 2 0.7 0.3 1.8 
Corrosive sublimate........... I 0.9 
8 4 4 1.9 3.6 
Hanging and strangulation....... 53 48 5 11.9 | 14.4 4.5 
37 24 13 8.3 7.2 11.7 
Cutting and piercing instruments. . 18 16 2 4.0 4.8 1.8 
Jumping from high places........ 14 10 4 3.3 $.3 3.6 
6 4 2 1.4 1.2 1.8 


Sources: Tabulated from original records at the office of the Hennepin County coroner and Minne- 
apolis Department of Health. 


lation, fourth; and drowning, fifth. When we compare each sex sep- 
arately, it will be observed that there is a wide discrepancy in the 


2 For Seattle, Pittsburgh, and for the Registration Area as a whole firearms rank 
first among the means and methods used in committing suicide. However, in New 
York City, for example, like in Minneapolis, asphyxia is the most widely preferred 
method of killing one’s self. In New York City for the year 1931, the following means 
and methods, arranged according to their numerical importance, were used: asphyxia, 
46.0 per cent; jumping from high places, 14.7 per cent; hanging and strangulation, 13.9 
per cent; poison, 9.7 per cent; firearms, 7.4 per cent; cutting and piercing instruments, 
4-1 per cent; drowning, 2.3 per cent, and crushing, 1.7 per cent (see “Suicides in New 
York City,” Weekly Bulletin, XXI [Department of Health, City of New York, July 2, 
1932], 203). 
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popularity of the several methods used. In the case of male suicides, 
firearms, hanging and strangulation, and cutting and piercing in- 
struments are much more important than for female suicides, where- 
as poison and drowning are relatively more prevalent for females. 

In comparing the suicide rates of the 93 largest American cities 
with a population of 100,000 or more in 1930, we find that Minne- 
apolis ranks fifteenth along with Los Angeles, California. On the 
other hand, St. Paul, sister city of Minneapolis, ranks approximately 
seventieth, as do Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Tulsa, Oklahoma.” 
A thorough examination of Table IX will reveal the fact that the su- 
icidal tendency among these cities manifests a strikingly large range, 
with San Diego at one extreme with 43.6, and Somerville at the 
other with a rate of 4.8 per 100,000 of population.» What is the 
factor or factors that account for these widely disparate rates? 
Many attempts have been made to ascertain the relationship of 
suicide to such variables as climate, race, religion, health, etc., for 
American cities, but no really significant concurrence so far has 
been observed.*% However, there seems to be a definite relationship 
between a high suicide incidence and a high rate of population mo- 
bility.’5 

22 This disparity in the suicide rate between Minneapolis and St. Paul is quite char- 
acteristic. For the eleven-year period, 1920-30, inclusive, the mean suicide rate for 
Minneapolis was 19.6 and for St. Paul, 13.6. During this entire period St. Paul did not 


surpass Minneapolis in the suicide rate a single time, although in 1923 and 1927 there 
was less than one point difference. 

23 There seems to be a certain degree of constancy in the suicide rate for various lo- 
calities. If we take the fifteen cities with a population of 100,000 or more in 1920 that 
ranked highest in the amount of suicide during the two-year period, 1919-20, and make 
similar comparisons of the same cities, for the two-year period, 1929-30, we find that 
fourteen out of the fifteen cities still hold much the same relative position for the latter 
period. It is a well-known fact, for example, that all the larger Pacific Coast cities show 
a comparatively high suicide frequency. In like manner some cities exemplify consist- 
ently low rates, but not to the same degree. 

24 Cf. John Rice Miner, ‘Suicide and Its Relation to Climatic and Other Factors,” 
American Journal of Hygiene, ““Monographic Series,” No. 2 (1922), pp. 72-112; and 
Ruth Shonle Cavan, Suicide (University of Chicago Press, 1928), pp. 25-55. 


2s For example, among the twenty-five largest American cities in 1920 the relation- 
ship between a mobility index (percentage of population of each city born in some other 
state) and the suicide rate was significantly high [p= +.60+.088 (r= +.618 +.083)]. 
For a more complete discussion of this point see Calvin F. Schmid, Suicides in Seattle, 
1914 to 1925, pp. 52-56. 
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From Table X” it will be seen that the causal factor with the 
highest relative frequency is “physical disorders,” with 39.8 per cent; 


TABLE IX 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF SUICIDE: RATES PER 100,000 OF POPULATION FOR 
THE 93 AMERICAN CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF 100,000 OR 
MORE IN 1930 FOR THE TWO-YEAR PERIOD, 1929-30 


City City 


o 


City 


San Diego, Calif... ; F Canton, Ohio.... 

San Francisco, ( Calif. Columbus, Ohio........ 
Seattle, Wash.. Richmond, Va......... 
Omaha, Neb.. Milwaukee, Wis........ 
Portland, Ore.. New York, N.Y........ 


Memphis, Tenn.......... 
Salt 


Spokane, Wash.......... 
Oakland, Calif... 
Tacoma, Wash.. 

South Bend, Ind... 

St. Louis, Mo.. 


Houston, Tex 

Cc amden, N.J.. 
Forth Worth, Tex. 
Fort Wayne, ‘Ind... 
Baltimore, Md.. 


Gary, Ind.. 
Jacksonville Fia.. 

allas, 
| Ind.. 
Peoria, Ill.. 


Wichita, Kan..... 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Elizabeth, N.J.......... 
Nashville, Tenn. . . 
Philadelphia, Pa... . 


Boston, Mass 

Syracuse, N.Y.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich... .. 
St. Paul, Minn 

Tulsa, Okla 


O 


Kansas City, Mo......... Conn.. 
Buffalo, N.Y 

New Bedford, Mass 
Knoxville, Tenn......... 
Wilmington, Del......... 


Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 


Minneapolis, Minn....... 
E] Paso, Tex 

Reading, Pa.. 

Trenton, N. 
Washington, D.C.. 


Lynn » Mass. . 


Providence, R.I.......... 

Springfield, Mass........ 
ron, Ohio 

Worcester, Mass......... 

Pint, Mich........... 


Cambridge, Mass 
Oklahoma Okla. 
Hartford, Conn.. 
Utica, N. 

Jersey City, N a: 


wo 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La...... 
Rochester, N.Y....... 
San Antonio, Tex... 
Chicago, Ill....... 


Louisville, K 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Birmingham, Ala. . 


Indianapolis, Ind... 
Paterson, N.J.. 


Yonkers, } 


Lowell, 
Fall River, Mass......... 


Cleveland, Ohio... . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Atlanta, Ga 

Duluth, Minn. 


.o 
7 

9 
4 
6 


Des Moines, lowa.... Dayton, Ohio 


nN 


Somerville, Mass...... 


Source: Rates derived from population statistics of the Fifteenth United States Census and suicide 
data furnished by Dr. T. F. Menke of the United States Census Bureau. 


“nervous and mental disorders” with 20.5 per cent ranks second, and 
“affectional difficulties” with 17.6 per cent ranks third. Next in 


% It is very obvious that the figures in Table X possess certain inaccuracies and 
limitations. In the first place, it is often impossible to ascertain the real cause of suicide, 
for the person who destroys his life may carry the secret with him, and even the most 
intimate associates may not have the least idea about the motive. Second, even if the 
facts are known by friends and relatives, they may be suppressed or deliberately dis- 
torted so that an entirely falsified death record is the result. Third, prejudices, igno- 
rance, indifference, or other handicaps of the observer may invalidate any explanations 
or conclusions that might be made. Fourth, it must always be remembered in making 
observations of behavior of this kind that the most conspicuous cause is not necessarily 
the most important one. Fifth, in examining records of suicide one should realize that 
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TABLE X 


“Causes” oF SUICIDE: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(APRIL 1, 1928—APRIL 1, 1932) 


NUMBER 


Male 


Physical disorders........ 
‘Poor health” 


Venereal diseases....... 
Tuberculosis 


“Nervous” and “mental” 
disorders 


Affectional difficulties. .... 
Conjugal incompatibility 
Disappointed in love... . 
Death of spouse 
Death of children 
Death of other relatives. . 


Economic difficulties 
Unemployed 
‘Financial troubles’... . 


Tll-defined causes 
‘Tired of life” 
All other 


wnrun 


N 


Source: Data derived from Hennepin County coroner’s death records. The figures in this table repre- 
sent merely the frequency of certain factors associated with self-destruction and are presumably of direct 
causal significance. 


* Not included in totals. 


the coroner is mainly interested in establishing the fact of suicide and not circumstances 
or causes leading up to the act. Furthermore, it will be seen that the figures in Table X 
are not “statistics” in the real sense of that term, because they do not represent rigidiy 
defined units. ‘Financial difficulties,” “disappointment in love,” and the like may have 
a multitude of implications. Again, the figures represent merely the frequency of ex- 
ternal factors which are associated with and presumably conducive to personal disor- 
ganization and suicide. 


47 

Per Cent i 
Both Sexes) Female |Both Sexes} Male Female 
375 268 107 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
. 83 67 16 55-7 55.8 55.2 ‘ 
Alcoholism............. 38 34 4 25.5 28.3 13.8 We 
4 3 I 2.7 2.5 3-4 " 

12 10 2 8.0 8.3 6.8 
66 32 a 
27 13 
14 12 i 
7 3 
3 I + 
57 54 
32 31 
25 23 a 
Delinquency............. 9 5 2.4 1.9 2.7 a 
3 2 40.0 25.0 
err 17 12 4.6 4.4 4.8 4 
ft eee 9 7 52.9 58.4 40.0 q 
8 5 47.1 41.6 60.0 
Undetermined*...........] 109 87 4 
A 


# 
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order is “economic difficulties’ with 15.2 per cent. “Tll-defined 
causes” and “delinquency” show a percentage of 4.2 and 2.4, re- 
spectively. A further analysis of the figures in Table X indicates 
that the various factors are not in the same proportion for both men 
and women. ‘‘Physical disorders” and “economic difficulties” show 
a higher frequency among male suicides than do “nervous and men- 
tal disorders” and “affectional difficulties” which predominate 
among women.” 


27 For a discussion of the suicide process and the meaning of these various causal 
factors in suicide see Ruth Shonle Cavan, op. cit., pp. 148-305; and Calvin F. Schmid, 
Suicides in Seattle, 1914 to 1925, pp. 68-85. 
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A MOVEMENT TO PRESERVE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SOURCE MATERIALS 


AUGUSTUS FREDERICK KUHLMAN 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The inadequacy of primary sources caused the Social Science Research Council to 
make the enlargement, improvement, and preservation of research material one of its 
major objectives in 1929. To attain this objective three of its committees have carried 
on a variety of activities: the Joint Committee on Materials for Research set up in co- 
operation with the American Council of Learned Societies; the Committee on Social 
Statistics; and the Committee on Public Administration. The last-mentioned Commit- 
tee launched a plan to preserve the basic social science source materials in each state, 
particularly the public documents and related material, by selecting and designating 
State Document Centers. This project is now being furthered by the Public Documents 
Committee of the American Library Association. To develop the project into an active 
movement to preserve certain basic types of material, state committees of scholars and 
librarians are being set up. The types of material to be included in the collecting and 
preserving activities will vary according to opportunity, but should include: the official 
publications and archival material of state and local governments; the publications and 
archives of state and local non-governmental social and civic organizations; newspapers; 
publications and archives of educational and religious institutions and agencies; the eco- 
nomic materials—of business, industry, labor and agriculture; and biographical and lo- 


cal history materials. These categories represent largely non-copyright, non-trade, and 
fugitive materials that have been neglected by many libraries. 


I. THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL AND THE 
PRESERVATION OF SOURCE MATERIALS 

The recent illuminating report on The Problem of Sociological 
Source Materials by Stuart A. Rice and Hugh Penn Brinton, Jr.,’ and 
the plans for preserving the source materials for the social sciences 
outlined below reveal a common underlying purpose. Upon com- 
pleting its sixth year of work, the Social Science Research Council 
made the redefinition of its objectives the central subject of its annu- 
al meeting in August, 1929. Up to that time the Council had devoted 
itself largely to: (1) the study of scientific method as applied to the 
social sciences; (2) the sifting, developing, and financing of research 
projects; (3) the co-ordination of existing research programs through 
conferences, and planning of its staff; (4) making small grants-in-aid 
to bring to completion promising pieces of research for which funds 
were otherwise not available; (5) the development of research per- 


* Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXVI (1932), No. 3, 204-25. 
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sonnel through fellowships; (6) additional special activities such as 
the development of Social Science Abstracts.? 

In its varied research activities over a period of six years the Coun- 
cil had discovered that “the enlargement, improvement, and preser- 
vation of the materials for research,” particularly the primary 
sources, constituted one of the most urgent problems that called for 
attention. Hence, it made this one of its major objectives for the 
future. 

In this emphasis upon data there is reflected a definite reorienta- 
tion among social scientists. They have made a new attack upon 
their problems especially since the World War. They have realized 
that the older theoretical approaches were not sufficiently grounded 
in facts to give the sort of understanding of our social problems that 
is essential to social control. Research, meaning thereby inductive 
study of the facts and the records pertaining to actual economic, cul- 
tural, and political processes, has become the keynote. Research, 
from this point of view, means the use of primary data and source 
materials in the search for sound principles, rather than a recasting 
of secondary materials. Jt means reference to data rather than author- 
ity. But when such reference is attempted, it is found unfortunately 
that the present need for adequate social data has outrun the avail- 
able resources. These are all too often scattered, unco-ordinated and 
not readily accessible, or their existence and location are even un- 
known to scholars. This is true despite America’s extraordinary in- 
vestment in research materials and the expansion of libraries in this 
century. 

In view of this situation, the Council outlined the following spe- 
cific policy and program of action: 

Since scientific progress in all fields is conditioned by the existence of a con- 
stantly enlarging body of research materials and by its availability to investiga- 
tors, one of the primary duties of the Council is to promote such objects and to 


concern itself with the improvement and preservation of research data. In carry- 
ing out these purposes the following courses of action are appropriate: 

A. Initiating and participating in plans for making more comparable and 
more widely serviceable the classifications of social and economic data, for 
making more precise the significance of this data, and for otherwise im- 
proving such records. 


? Social Science Research Council. Annual Reports 1926 through 1928-29. 
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. Helping to lay out a plan for the nation-wide development and co-ordina- 

tion of existing archival collections and for the building up of new research 

collections along special lines at strategic scholarly and geographical cen- 
ters. 

C. Initiating and participating in plans for constructing union finding lists 
and calendars of the resources of existing research libraries, with particu- 
lar reference to their social data, so as to make them more available to 
scholars. 

D. Initiating and participating in plans to discover, select, edit, publish, or 
otherwise reproduce basic data in the social sciences, which are difficult of 
access to students or likely to perish. 

E. Calling to the attention of individuals and of governmental, business, and 
other institutions and agencies the importance of preserving their records 
for future analysis and study. 

F. Encouraging the adoption and widespread use of those varieties of paper 
and other materials used in the making of records, which promise a max- 
imum durability. 

G. Initiating, encouraging and participating in plans to develop the research 

uses of historical, industrial and social museums; and encouraging the 

building up of new collections with these purposes in mind.3 


Since this objective of enlarging, improving, and preserving re- 
search materials was projected in 1929 by the Social Science Re- 
search Council it has had three committees that have concerned 
themselves with one or more phases of the project: the Joint Com- 
mittee on Materials for Research set up, in co-operation with the 
American Council of Learned Societies, a Committee on Social Sta- 
tistics and a Committee on Public Administration. This paper is 
primarily concerned with the State Document Center Plan that 
emanated from the Committee on Public Administration. The ac- 
tivities of the other two committees will be indicated only in brief. 

Among other activities the Joint Committee on Materials for Re- 
search has concerned itself with: (1) A “Survey of activities of 
American agencies, such as collecting, organizing, preserving, index- 
ing, cataloguing and publishing of research mater-als.”’ This was 
done with the hope of bringing to light unnecessary omissions or du- 
plications as well as discovering what was being done to provide 
material for research. This survey was carried on by Franklin F. 
Holbrook under the supervision of Solon J. Buck, the former chair-, 


3 The Social Science Research Council, Annual Report, 1928-29, pp. 44-45. 
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man of the Committee. A report was published early in 1932.4 (2) 
Robert C. Binkley, the present chairman of the Committee, has 
made a study of the methods and equipment for reproducing re- 
search materials by photographic processes. Upon this subject a pre- 
liminary report was also issued late in 1931.5 (3) N.S.B. Gras, in co- 
operation with constituent societies, is studying categories of mate- 
rials useful for research in the social sciences and humanities, espe- 
cially with a view of discovering those not adequately cared for at 
present. Other important problems with which the Joint Committee 
has been concerned are: (a) durability of paper and ink; (0) policy of 
libraries in indexing and preserving newspapers; (c) a survey of state 
and local archives; (d) the practice of the federal government in the 
destruction of archival material; (¢) a survey of manuscript and 
other source material relating to Virginia; and (f) an inventory of 
manuscript material for American history and literature. 

The Committee on Social Statistics’ (with which has been merged 
the Council’s Committee on the Utilization of Unpublished Social 
Data) is concerned with the improvement and preservation of sta- 
tistical data for the social sciences. Among the activities of these two 
committees the following deserve mention here: (1) A project to 
standardize public welfare statistics. (2) In co-operation with the 
American Statistical Association an effort has been made to develop 
more adequately the task of critical evaluation and planning of the 
records which provide basic data for statistical researches. (3) In 
case of the Bureau of the Census the Committees have sought two 
things: to promote certain urgent immediate objectives and to con- 
sider broad policies with reference to the future development of the 
Bureau. Among immediate objectives the committees have: (a) 
studied the Bureau’s unpublished data that are at present unutilized 
by researchers;’ (b) prepared a sample index and classification of 


4 Franklin F. Holbrook, Survey of Activities of American Agencies in Relation to Mate- 
rials for Research in the Social Sciences and the Humanities. Social Science Research 
Council, New York, and the American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, 1932. 
Pp. xiv-+165+index. 

5 Robert C. Binkley, Methods of Reproducing Research Materials (Ann Arbor: Ed- 
wards Bros., 1931), pp. vili+139. 

6 Robert E. Chaddock, Chairman; Stuart A. Rice, Secretary. 

7C. Luther Fry, “Making Use of Census Data,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXV (1930), 129-38. 
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these unpublished as well as of the published data; (c) sought to pro- 
cure the adoption by the Bureau of a policy of indexing its published 
and unpublished data and source materials—especially on popula- 
tion, unemployment, the family and vital statistics; (d) sought to de- 
termine which types of unpublished materials the Bureau should pre- 
serve. This problem was acute because the removal of the Bureau 
from its old quarters in a temporary building to permanent, but 
smaller, quarters in the new Commerce Building necessitated the 
destruction of a considerable quantity of working material incident 
to tabulation. 

In considering policies as to the future functions of the Bureau of 
the Census the Committee on Social Statistics is interested in the ex- 
tension of the usefulness of the Bureau: (a) by publishing special 
bulletins which would make local data more available to schools, 
newspapers and other local agencies; (b) by preparing studies on 
special problems on which census data are available; (c) by setting 
up a service function which would include working space for outside 
investigators, a technical library, and advisory personnel; (d) by im- 
proving the methods of enumeration. 

The Committee is also working with the Library of Congress and 
constituent social science associations to devise a plan for more ade- 
quate collecting and indexing of statistical sources by the Library of 
Congress. This effort will possibly culminate in the establishment of 
a “Chair” or a Division of Records and Statistics. 

In selecting ways in which it might further the development of 
research in the field of government, the Council’s Committee on 
Public Administration, under the chairmanship of Leonard D. 
White, launched a “State Public Document Center Plan.”’ This plan 
provided for the designation of one or more libraries in each state 
that seemed peculiarly qualified and that were willing to undertake 
to collect, organize, and preserve as complete a file as possible of 
public documents and related material originating in that state. The 
plan did not seek to place any limitation on the collecting activities 
of any library but sought to establish a nation-wide network of state 
document centers that had assumed responsibility for collecting and 
preserving these primary source materials. By means of field work in 
most states an attempt was made to find one or two libraries that had 
already established as a part of their policy the collection of the pri- 
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mary source materials of their respective states—especially the offi- 
cial publications originating within the state. Attention was also 
given to finding such libraries, if possible, in strategic scholarly and 
geographic centers. 

At the time of the meeting of the American Library Association in 
New Orleans in April, 1932, the Council had designated one or two 
libraries in each state as state document centers.* The Council felt, 
however, that the development of an active nation-wide movement 
to collect and preserve the primary source materials in each state 
was essentially a library function. Hence, it requested the American 
Library Association to take over the project for further development. 
This was done, and the project was turned over to its Public Docu- 
ments Committee, with the understanding that under its leadership 
an attempt should be made to define the various types of research 
materials that should be preserved for the social sciences, and that 
such steps should be taken as would promote an active movement 
for the collection and preservation of such materials in those states 
where this seemed especially necessary. 


ll. DEFINITIONS OF CATEGORIES 


In the preliminary work that has been done in launching this 
project, it has become clear that, if the movement to preserve the 
basic sources for the social sciences is to acquire real vitality, it is 
necessary that the chief categories or types of source materials that 
are worthy of preservation be more clearly defined. Obviously, the 
diversity and type of source materials that exist vary with state and 
locality, and it will require careful study by social scientists and li- 
brarians to determine what is extant and where, and to plan the most 
aye suitable places for concentrating and preserving these materials. It 
is too early to give definitions with any degree of completeness, and 
those that one might give must be treated as suggestions rather than 
ae as a blueprint for action. This is, after all, a voluntary movement, 
and state document centers should feel at liberty to engage in those 
activities which seem most worthwhile in view of local resources and 
needs, but there are certain types of materials that the social scien- 
tists of the future will need. 


8 For a list of the state document centers see Proceedings of the American Library As- 
sociation XXV (1930), 129-38. 
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First, there are the official published documents of the state. In 
the main, this category is fairly well defined. A good (though incom- 
plete) exhibit of it is to be found in the Monthly Check List of State 
Publications. These documents have held a central place in the selec- 
tion of state document centers. Full documentation would include 
(1) executive messages and proclamations, (2) legislative and judicial 
activities, (3) administrative functions, and (4) special research and 
commission reports. 

In many states, especially the New England states, the collection 
and preservation of official publications of state governments has 
been no difficult task, partly because the law requires that they be 
deposited in the state library and partly because of close contact be- 
tween the state library and a centralized printing agency. In some 
states other methods are employed as a supplementary aid. For ex- 
ample, the Indiana State Library checks the printing requisitions of 
the state printer at regular intervais to assure completeness of its 
acquisitions. But more than that is required. In many states print- 
ing is not centralized, and in nearly all states there are occasionally 
special commissions with printing funds. Then there are always cer- 
tain reports of which very limited editions are issued, the supply of 
which is immediately exhausted; or again, occasionally important re- 
ports are suppressed shortly after issue. 

In addition to the official publications of the state, there are, back 
of these published reports and supplementing them at many points, 
the archives,’ valuable manuscripts, maps, departmental and execu- 
tive records, etc. In most states these can perhaps not all be col- 
lected in one place, but it is desirable that those that are most signifi- 
cant in the history of the state should be indexed, and their preserva- 
tion should receive intelligent, systematic attention. The most im- 
portant state archival material of general interest should, however, 
be selected, edited and reproduced. In some states responsibility for 
organization and preservation of the state archival material has been 
definitely placed in the hands of a department of archives and his- 
tory, with a trained nistorian in charge. 

® The Public Archives Commission of the American Historical Commission has de- 
veloped definite standards in the field of public archives. It has published a useful manu- 


al on The Preservation of Local Archives: A Guide For Public Officials. Washington, 
D.C., 1932, pp. 16. 
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A second type of documentary source material consists of the ar- 
chives and publications of semi-governmental and non-governmental 
state organizations” such as committees of political parties, cham- 
bers of commerce, state welfare bodies, state bar and press associa- 
tions, farm bureaus, religious, fraternal, and other organizing, reform, 
or clearing-house agencies. These organizations frequently play a 
more important réle in the development of states, by mobilizing pub- 
lic opinion or promoting legislative or administrative changes, than 
the official governmental machinery. Hence their publications and 
archives should be preserved. 

Third, local county and city official publications and records of 
importance should also be preserved. In some New England states 
one finds a model situation. Local governmental bodies are required 
by law to publish and to deposit their annual reports in the state li- 
brary. In addition, many local administrative and executive bodies 
—city councils and township boards—have placed with the state 
historical society or state library their original old journals. George 
S. Godard, State Librarian in Connecticut secured the enactment of a 
law under which the State Library photostats such local official rec- 
ords and retains either the original or a copy in the State Library. 
This is an ideal arrangement. In states where this goal cannot be 
achieved, it is desirable to index the significant local records that 
cover important developments in the history of the state, and to 
interest local authorities in their preservation. In so far as county 
and city administrative reports are published, these should be col- 
lected in strategic places for research. 

Fourth, local non-governmental or semi-governmental agencies, 
civic and social, issue a great deal of valuable source material— 
annual reports, special investigations, and a wealth of fugitive mate- 
rial. The case-histories of family and child welfare societies, as well 
as the archives and proceedings of boards of social agencies are par- 
ticularly important in social research dealing with city growth, per- 
sonality, and community problems. 

Fifth, considerable emphasis has been and should be placed upon 


1 A useful directory to many of these state agencies has recently been issued by the 
Public Administration Clearing House, Organizations in the Field of Public Administra- 
tion: A Directory. Chicago, 1932. Pp. 203. 
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newspapers. In small cities and rural communities they are no poor 
substitute for public documents, since they frequently represent the 
only published records of political and governmental activity and of 
the local agricultural, social and cultural life of the community. In 
most states one finds a working collection of local newspapers in 
state or historical society library. Such collections should be care- 
fully preserved. Their usefulness could be enhanced for research by 
doing what Virginia is doing, namely, preparing a check-list of news- 
paper files in local newspaper offices and libraries. Such a check-list 
helps to co-ordinate existing resources, and frequently enables a 
scholar to gain access to volumes that complete broken files in library 
collections. 

Sixth, the records of colleges and universities, including old text- 
books, catalogues, research reports, the minutes of their executive 
and administrative bodies, records of student health departments, of 
physical education departments, and of mental tests or other meas- 
urements of students, and the records of alumni, are worthy of pres- 
ervation. 

Seventh, records and publications of religious organizations—city, 
county, and state—including yearbooks, archives, and newspapers 
or magazines of denominational groups, sermons, letters and diaries 
of preachers—should be preserved because of their value for religious 
social history. The New Hampshire State Historical Society has col- 
lected a large number of original church journals, containing the 
minutes of local parishes in that state. Godard’s photostats of such 
minutes and their preservation in a central place is even more laud- 
able. 

Eighth, records of the industrial, financial, and agricultural ac- 
tivities in the community should be preserved. Economic and busi- 
ness periodicals, house organs, annual reports of corporations, finan- 
cial audits of banks and investment houses, and the records of old 
important business firms and industries, plantation and farm records 
and ledgers are all precious research resources. In this category one 
would also include the publications of manufacturers, labor and com- 
mercial organizations, including the convention proceedings of vari- 
ous commercial and industrial groups. 

Ninth, significant biographical material should be preserved. The 
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minimum that should be attempted in each state would be the preser- 
vation of genealogies, directories, and biographical material, includ- 
ing family papers—diaries, letters—photographs and portraits of 
those personalities that have shaped the history of the community, 
state, or nation. 

Tenth, local histories, maps, motion-picture films of cultural or 
historical interest, and atlases that represent original and worth- 
while research relating to local conditions or cultures, should be in- 
cluded. 

Still another type of material should be kept in mind, although it 
is chiefly of interest to the humanities—American literature and its 
sources. Published and unpublished poems, essays, novels, and the 
records of publishers, actors and writers, and theatrical managers 
should be preserved. 

Several observations are pertinent .in regard to the categories de- 
scribed above. First, in the main they represent material that is not 
copyrighted and that is not handled by commercial dealers. The ab- 
sence of this safeguard of commercial value when issued means that 
it does not find its way into libraries through the well-organized 
copyright and book marketing machinery, but only through intelli- 
gent, prompt, and assiduous acquisition work. 

Second, much of the material is fugitive material and of an 
ephemeral character. The agencies that issue it are chiefly concerned 
with its immediate popular consumption, rather than distribution for 
permanent research. Their purpose is to influence the community 
now, and editions are limited and rarely indexed, either promptly or 
with any degree of completeness. 

Third, field work in a sufficient number of representative states 
justifies the generalization that in many states some of the most vital 
categories described above are sadly neglected, even by libraries and 
historical societies that one would assume existed for their collection, 
organization, and preservation. In general the official publications of 
states represent the category that is best preserved, but that cannot 
be said of the official archival material in many states. On the other 
hand, the most-neglected categories are the second, fourth, and 
eighth discussed above. Many state libraries and historical societies 
do not seem to have had a vital contact with social scientists in re- 
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cent years and have therefore failed to sense the importance of the 
categories referred to. 

Fourth, without venturing into prophecy, there is good evidence 
that in America we have come to the end of an era. It is desirable 
that the period that is closing be as completely documented as 
possible. In the era that is passing there has been an elaboration of 
governmental functions and activities and of voluntary organiza- 
tions previously unknown to history. In the retrenchment that 
seems inevitable now, many of these official and non-official func- 
tions and activities will be greatly curtailed—and much publishing 
activity will cease. Obviously it is desirable for future research in 
history and social research that as full and faithful a record as possi- 
ble of the immediate past be preserved. 

Fifth, the above outline is limited primarily to the types of mate- 
rials that libraries should be expected to collect for the social sciences. 
Museum objects—whether in art, anthropology, archeology or in- 
dustry—have not been emphasized in this paper. 

While there is obviously some overlapping among the categories 
outlined above it is hoped that the outline may have practical value 
in clarifying the scope of this project and also as an approach in ac- 
quisition activities of libraries. 


Ill. AN APPROACH TO THE WORK IN THE STATES 


To make the collection and preservation of primary source mate- 
rials an effective nation-wide movement requires local leadership in 
each state. The plan that is being developed, therefore, is to desig- 
nate for each state a person who will serve as chairman of a commit- 
tee representing scholars and librarians, which will work out such a 
program as is best suited to local needs. These state committees 
should include interested scholars in each state who through use have 
become familiar with the primary resources of their state. The lead- 
ing libraries that should play an active réle in the collection and 
preservation of research materials should also be represented on 
these state committees. Thus, these committees should become 
agencies of mediation between libraries and scholars. The scholars 
on the one hand can define the materials that are extant in their 
state, that are worthy of collection and preservation, and with their 
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co-operation librarians, representing the appropriate libraries, 
should be able to work out a unified state program which will provide 
for necessary duplication but avoid the possibility of wasteful dupli- 
cation or neglect of important categories. 


IV. STATE PROGRAMS OF ACTION 


No blanket program can be recommended, because resources, 
needs, and possibilities vary from state to state. On the basis of 
field work and correspondence with those in charge of state docu- 
ment-centers, certain observations can be made in regard to state 
programs already in progress. These tend to indicate that the fol- 
lowing activities are desirable: 

(1) A state conference or preliminary survey is desirable: (a) to 
determine existing resources covering the categories mentioned that 
should be preserved; (b) to review the collecting and preserving ac- 
tivities of libraries, historical societies, research institutes, museums, 
and archives; (c) to develop interest in preserving the essential re- 
search materials. Such an approach will disclose omissions or un- 
necessary duplications. It should also disclose the additional organi- 
zation work that is necessary in the various states in order to give 
due consideration to metropolitan centers and important libraries or 
agencies that should be enlisted in a unified state program. 

(2) The naming of one or two centers in each state to serve as 
trustees for research workers in the collection and preservation of 
materials can only be regarded as a point of departure in many 
states. In general, thus far in selecting these centers the emphasis 
has been upon the state as the unit for which materials were to be 
collected. This is a logical unit in the collection of official publica- 
tions of each state government, as well as in the assemblage of mate- 
rials published by state organizations, but in some states the exist- 
ence of large metropolitan communities calls for the designation of 
secondary centers, possibly metropolitan centers, to collect inten- 
sively for the metropolitan area, rather than for the state. 

(3) In states where the situation is comparatively simple and 
there are no secondary centers to be considered, document center 
libraries are conducting inventories of their holdings, want lists are 
being prepared, and gaps are being filled. 

(4) In some states a survey of state archives and a printed report 
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showing what is available in different state offices is a desirable pro- 
ject for it helps to indicate what needs to be done to preserve archi- 
val material and to make it accessible to scholars. 

(5) To make acquisition more thorough and to assist libraries and 
scholars, some state document-centers are preparing a check-list of 
the official publications of their state and are determining which 
offices save and distribute. 

(6) Some state document-centers are introducing legislation to 
make their library officially a depository or to centralize printing 
and the exchange and distribution of state documents. 

(7) One question has been raised regarding the scope of work: 
Should state document-centers collect the documents of adjoining 
states or of other states? This raises the whole question of regional 
document libraries. The present plan does not concern that prob- 
lem primarily, since it centers in the source materials that originate 
in each state. When universities and research centers become docu- 
ment-conscious, some sort of regional co-operation will evolve, but it 
should be the outgrowth of local and regional needs and will come 
naturally. It is a problem that the librarians and research scholars 
of the area affected by a regional organization should consider. In 
general, regional planning should follow the working-out of gradu- 
ate-school policies, which make it necessary to have at hand the 
documents of a definite region. At the present time the only regional 
principle that is urged is with reference to the research material 
which originates within each state or within metropolitan areas. As 
the work progresses, regional organization with reference to certain 
types of material or in strategic scholarly and geographic centers or 
both may prove feasible and desirable. 

(8) Another essential in a state program is well-directed publicity 
and interpretation of the program of collecting and organizing these 
materials. Such publicity should disclose the division of labor agreed 
upon by libraries. Among other objectives, two should predominate 
in this publicity: (a) To arouse state-wide interest among the agen- 
cies and persons that have valuable sources, some of which should be 
allocated to research centers; others should be preserved and made 
available for research where they are if they cannot be allocated to a 
research center. Public officials, manufacturers, business men, and 
laymen in nearly every field who carry on private or community 
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enterprises that are significant in our civilization should be brought 
to an appreciation of the historical and research value of the records 
over which they have control. This is necessary if some of the exist- 
ing potential resources are to be mobilized and saved for the future. 
(b) Collections should be brought to the attention of scholars through 
guides, check-lists, bibliographies, and descriptive bulletins. Each 
state document-center, in co-operation with other libraries in the 
state, might well publish a bibliography or union list of available re- 
search resources in the state. Such check-lists should include not 
merely library resources but manuscript materials—archival and 
non-archival—whether in governmental or private hands. 

(9) Further, state document-centers should also become clearing 
houses for the exchange of duplicates. Under the auspices of a com- 
mittee of the National Association of State Libraries, a national 
clearing house for public documents has been set up in connection 
with the H. W. Wilson Company, which will soon begin its work. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 
The foregoing discussion traces the beginning of a new movement 
that concerns itself with the collection and preservation of the basic 


records of our civilization in strategic scholarly and geographic cen- 
ters. This movement was originated by social-science scholars, who 
need these sources for their researches, but it represents essentially a 
library function. While here and there librarians had struggled, with 
the assistance of isolated scholars, to preserve what they believed 
nertinent social science sources, this organized effort should give rise 
to a better integration of the activities of libraries with the changing 
and evolving research needs of scholars. The categories or types of 
material to be preserved have been tentatively outlined, and it is 
hoped that with the co-operation of social scientists and librarians 
they may be refined and adapted to local opportunities to gather 
significant source materials in each state. It is only through such 
close co-operation between scholars and librarians that the collecting 
and preserving activities of libraries in each state can be made pur- 
poseful, systematic, and effective, in so far as they relate to the pri- 
mary sources for the social sciences. Moreover, it is only through 
such co-operation that the present generation of scholars and libra- 
rians can improve the foundations upon which research in the social 
sciences can be made more scientific. 
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CENTURY-OLD ECOLOGICAL STUDIES IN FRANCE 


M. C. ELMER 
University of Pittsburgh 
ABSTRACT 

A century ago, M. de Guerry de Champneuf made some interesting studies relating 
to the statistical distribution of crime, suicide, and other social phenomena. These dis- 
tributions were made on the basis of groupings of age, sex, type of crime, and geographi- 
cal distribution. While the supporting data of modern science were lacking, the studies 
might give us some interesting sidelights for comparison with the data of present-day 
studies in sociology and human ecology. 

There is a tendency for students of human relations to emphasize 
a particular method of study during each period of years. Following 
the time of Comte the analysis of social activities was largely of a 
non-statistical nature. The general impression was developed that 
statistical methods could not be applied to the study of social phe- 
nomena. However, during the past twenty-five years sociologists 
have placed an unusual amount of emphasis upon attempts to 
develop objective standards for the measurement of social phe- 
nomena, and to determine what relationship, if any, exists between 
human activities and measurable situations. In our enthusiasm to 
learn more about the “unknown” which is all about us we have 
neglected many important studies of earlier periods which should be 
of much value and interest to us. 

Quetelet (1796-1874) was active for nearly half a century in the 
attempt to measure social phenomena statistically and hence much 
of his work is generally known. There were, however, other im- 
portant studies which preceded the work of Quetelet, but which 
have not received much attention, perhaps because it has been only 
recently that the interests of sociologists have been directed toward 
certain fields. 

Just about the time when August Comte was beginning to formu- 
late the social philosophy which played an important part in the 
development of sociology for the next seventy-five years, M. de 
Guerry de Champneuf completed a remarkable study which he 
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called Statistique morale de la France. In this study of one hundred 
years ago he revived with fresh contributions the principles from 
which Muenster, Sansovino, Bodin, Graunt, Petty, Siissmilch, and 
Achenwall had been approaching the study of society in previous 
centuries.? M. de Guerry de Champneuf took particular phases of 
life concerning which erroneous ideas were afloat, and made careful 
studies of the data available. In his analysis of crime, suicides, 
illegitimacy, and similar phenomena, he was so far in advance of 
most sociologists who followed him that it has been only within the 
last twenty years that we have made specific investigations and 
regional studies and surveys along the lines he proposed. He lacked 
an understanding and interested audience. In this study de Champ- 
neuf brought forth the view that relatively constant factors and 
conditions are determinants in the study of social phenomena and 
that these environmental conditions may be modified with a conse- 
quent modification in the acts. Due to the lack of supporting data of 
history, economics, biology, and psychology the analyses made did 
not reach the degree of reliability now possible in similar studies. 
However, conclusions reached compare very favorably with the re- 
sults obtained by students who have the advantage of the addi- 
tional knowledge and machinery in their study of human ecology. 
In 1823 Quetelet spent some time in Paris and became acquainted 
with the studies being made there. From that time he began to 
interest himself in the scientific view of statistics. In April, 1825, 
he published his first statistical work—Memoir sur les lois des 
naissances et de la mortalité 4 Bruxelles. 

M. de Champneuf divided France into five regions or districts. 
Each one was composed of seventeen departments. For six succes- 
sive years he compiled data on various types of crime in each depart- 
ment and made interesting tables, maps, and comparisons based 
upon geographical location and considering age, sex, and instruction. 
He classified crimes as crimes against the person and crimes against 
property. The calculations were made on the number of persons 
accused of the crime rather than on the basis of convictions. It is 


* M. de Guerry de Champneuf was Director of Affaires Crimineiles in the Ministry 
of Justice (1821-35). 


2M. C. Elmer, Jour. of Ed. Soc., January, 1931, pp. 279-86. 
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rather significant that the study showed a consistent ratio during six 
successive years, 1825-30, for all crimes and including all depart- 
ments of France. Concerning these data he stated, 


There is the influence of climate, and there is the influence of seasons, for 
whereas the crimes against persons are always more numerous in the summer, 
the crimes against property are more numerous in winter—so of the crimes com- 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF CRIMES AGAINST PERSONS 


Per Cent or Totat Crimes ComMITTED IN FRANCE 


1825 1826 1827 1828 1829 
| er 25 24 23 26 25 24 25 27 
| Are 28 26 22 23 25 23 24 15 
ere. 17 21 19 20 19 19 19 18 
err 18 16 21 17 17 16 18 22 
| 12 13 15 14 14 18 14 17 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY 


Per Cent or TotaL Crimes COMMITTED IN FRANCE Per CENT 
REGION AVERAGE 
1825 1826 1827 1828 1829 1830 TION 


41 42 42 43 44 44 27 
Ee 12 II II 12 12 II 12 15 
18 16 17 16 14 15 16 18 
EE 17 19 19 17 17 17 18 22 
i) 12 12 II 12 13 13 12 17 


mitted in the south, the crimes against the person are far more numerous than 
those against property, while in the north the crimes against property are, in 
the same proportion, more numerous than those against the person. 


M. de Champneuf did not personally collect all these data. From 
1821-29 M. le Comte de Chabral, Prefet de la Seine, published 4 
Recherches statistiques sur la ville de Paris et le Departement de la 
Seine. These studies were made under the direction of Fourier and 
contained a judicial study of populations by him. They covered 
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TABLE III 


CRIMES AGAINST PERSONS 


One Ac- One Ac- 
CUSED OUT CUSED OUT 
DEPARTMENTS or —— ; DEPARTMENTS or —— 


INBABI- INHABI- 
TANTS TANTS 


2,199 . 18,793 
5,885 18,835 
6,173 . | Indre et Loire 19,131 
Pyrénées-Orientales....| 6,728 . | Loire Inférieure 19,314 
Haut-Rhin...........] 7,343 . 19,602 

7,710 " 20,827 

8,236 i 21,292 
9,474 . 21,368 
11,560 21,585 
12,153 . 21,034 
12,223 22,138 
12,309 . | Seine et Marne 22,201 
12,477 . | Haute Saéne.... 22,339 
12,814 . | Lot et Garonne.......| 22,969 
12,935 . | Pas-de-Calais 23,101 
13,019 60. | Morbihan 23,316 
13,115 . | Gironde 24,096 
13,145 24,507 
13,396 . 24,964 
Bouches du Rhéne 13,409 . | Ni 25,087 
Vaucluse 13,576 26,221 
i 13,945 » i 26,226 
14,790 . 26,231 
14,795 26,574 
15,010 26,740 
15,262 i ...| 26,747 
15,602 i 27,491 
15,647 i 28,180 
Haute-Loire 16,170 > 28,329 
Haute-Vienne 16,256 . | Mayenne 28,331 
Basses-Pyrénées 16,722 . | Cétes-du-Nord 28,607 
Puy de Déme 17,256 . | Sadne et Loire........| 28,301 
Hautes-Alpes.........| 17,488 28,870 
Calvados 17,577 29,592 
17,687 ini 29,872 
17,722 31,078 
18,006 . 32,256 
16,070 32,404 
Seine Inférieure.......| 18,355 33,592 
Deux-Sévres ..| 18,400 33,913 
Haute-Garonne.......| 18,642 35,203 
18,642 37,014 
18,712 
18,785 17,085 


The number inscribed upon each department, in Chart I, refers to the numbers of the table, which indi- 


cates the average proportion of crimes with the population; ‘the different degrees of shade correspond with 
the number of crimes represented. 


Thus, in this map, the department of Corsica (No. 1), of which the tint is the darkest, presents the maxi- 
mum of crime, i.e., one person accused out of every 2,199 inhabitants. The department of Creuse (No. 86)» 


of which the tint is the lightest, presents the minimum of crime, i.e., one person accused out of every 37,014 
inhabitants. 
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TABLE IV 


CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY 


CENTURY-OLD ECOLOGICAL STUDIES IN FRANCE 


67 


DEPARTMENTS 


One Ac- 
CUSED OUT 
or —— 
INHABI- 
TANTS 


One Ac- 
CUSED OUT 
No. DEPARTMENTS or —— 
INHABI- 
2. | Seine-Inférieure...... 2,906 
3. | Seine-et-Oise.........] 3,879 
4. | Eure-et-Loire........ 4,016 
5. | Pas-de-Calais........ 4,040 
4,086 
| 4,500 
4,504 
4,529 
II 4,710 
13 Haut-Rhin.......... 4,915 
14 4,920 
16 5,042 
17. | Bouches-du-Rhoéne....| 5,291 
18. | Charente-Inférieure...| 5,357 
20 in 5,731 
21 Seine-et-Marne....... 5,786 
5,990 
24 Loir-et-Cher......... 6,017 
25 6,170 
26 See 6,175 
28 Haute-Vienne........ 6,402 
30 Ille-et-Vilaine........ 6,524 
32 Aveyron.............| 6,732 
6,842 
35- | Deux-Sévres......... 6,863 
36. | Indre-et-Loire........| 6,909 
37- | Cétes-du-Nord....... 7,059 
38 7,144 
39. | Haute-Garonne...... 7,204 
40. | Basses-Alpes......... 7,289 
41 7,423 


Pyrénées-Orientales. . . 


Maine-et-Loire....... 
Basses-Pyrénées..... . 
Tarne-et-Garonne.... 


Loire-Inférieure. ..... 
Haute-Marne........ 


Puy-de-Déme........ 


7,632 
7759 
777° 
7,925 
7,940 
7,990 
8,059 
8,174 
8,236 
8,248 
8,204 
8,326 
8,520 
8,533 
8,680 
8,847 
8,943 
9,044 
9,049 
9,159 
9,190 
9,198 
9,392 
9,539 
9,572 
9,597 
9,797 
10,237 
10, 263 
10,431 
10,486 
10,503 
10,708 
10,954 
11,645 
12,141 
12,665 
12,949 
13,018 
15,890 
18 ,043 
20,235 


6,031 


The same rule of distinction applies as in the last. 


No. 
46. 
47- Haute-Sadne......... 
48. 4 
49. Morbihan........... 
52. Hautes-Alpes........ 
if 
57- 
59- 
61. Lot-et-Garonne...... 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
67. 
68. 
| 
71. Hautes-Pyrénées..... 
76. 
Sadne-et-Loire....... 
78. 
79. 
80. 
82. 
84. 
85. Haute-Loire......... 
86. 
ij 
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TABLE V 


INSTRUCTION 


No. oF 
Younc 
MEN 
KNowING 
DEPARTMENTS How To ‘ DEPARTMENTS 
READ AND 
WRITE OUT 
or 100 In- 
SCRIBED 


Sadne-et-Loire........ 
Lot-et-Garonne....... 
Hautes-Alpes......... 
Meurthe ‘ Pyrénées-Orientales. . . . 
Haute-Garonne 


Eure-et-Loir 
Seine-et-Marne........ 
Oise 


Hautes-Pyrénées. . . 
Calvados 


Somme....... 
Seine-Inferieure. . . 
Cétes-du-Nord 
Finistére 


Charente-Inferieure... . 
Bouches-du-Rhéne 
G 


In Chart II, obscurity of the tints corresponds with the minimum of instruction, i.e., with the maximum 
of ignorance. 
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No. oF 
Youne 
a MEN 
& KNOWING 
ae No How To 
READ AND 
WRITE OUT 
OF 100 IN- 
SCRIBED 
Haute Marne... 72 48. 
32 
31 
11. | Vosges.... 62 55- | Sarthe.... 
12. | Bas-Rhin..... 62 56. | Loire.... 
13. Céte-d’Or.... 60 57: 29 
a, 17. | Seine-et-Oise.......... 56 61. Loir-et-Cher.......... 27 
18. 54 62. 27 
Ie IQ. 54 63. Indre-et-Loire......... 27 
20. 54 64. | Tarn-et-Garonne......] 25 
22. 52 66. Ill-et-Vilaine......... 25 
ag. | Eee....... 67. Loire-Inferieure...... 24 
26. Pas-de-Calais. 48 70. 23 
27. | Yonne........ 47 71. 
28. | Basses-Pyrénées. 47 72. Haute-Loire. . . 21 
Rhone. . 45 75. 19 
32. | Hérault..... 45 76. | Puy-de-Dome.........| 19 
ate 45 il 77- 
34- 
35- 
30. 
ont 33. Dréme.... | 42 82. | Morbihan............] 14 
39- | Deux-Sévres.. 41 83. ras 13 
41. 40 85. 13 
a 42 39 86. | Corréze... bins 12 
9 
; 43- 3 
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a very wide range of topics which, as stated in the reports of Dr. 
John Bowring in 1832, 

Contain the most curious and interesting and valuable information... . 

here it will appear that there is hardly any subject which can interest the inhabi- 
tants of Paris,—which may be curious to the traveller, or interesting to the 
statesman, that the government has not found it possible to secure and to give, 
not with perfect accuracy perhaps, but still with sufficient accuracy to enable 
one, over a long series of years, to come to certain conclusions. 
It was with such a mass of general data as a background that this 
most significant series of studies, and charts, of which some are 
given here, were made a few years later. Because of lack of space 
we shall only mention the remarkable studies made of the suicides, 
distributed according to age and means employed in the various 
divisions of France. Likewise the distribution of the seventeen most 
common crimes by age and sex groups. Space will permit only brief 
mention of data showing the average geographical distribution of 
crimes against property and the average geographical distribution 
of instruction in France from 1825 to 1830 inclusive. 

In this study France was divided according to its 86 political de- 
partments. M. de Champneuf shows in Table III the number of 
persons in each department for one person accused of a crime against 
persons. In Table IV he shows the number of persons for one person 
accused of a crime against property. This is further displayed on 
Chart I. The incidence of instruction based on the number of young 
men and of each 100 inscribed is shown on Table V and displayed 
on Chart IT. 

We are not attempting to justify the studies of M. de Guerry de 
Champneuf nor to present them as models. We wish, however, to 
call attention to some of the interesting contributions made by the 
forerunners of modern sociology and human ecology. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses in 
preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the 
editors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The date given 
indicates the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the institu- 
tion where the dissertation is in progress. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Frank F. Alexander, A.B., A.M. Peabody College for Teachers, 1926, 1928. 
“Culture Areas in Tennessee.”” 1935. Vanderbilt. 

Minne E. Allen, M.S. Iowa State, 1929. “The German Youth Movement.” 
Columbia. 

Nolan W. Allen, A.B. St. Viator’s; A.M. Catholic University. ‘Standard of 
Life in American Wage Theories and Policies.” 1934. Catholic University of 
America. 

Almar S. Anderson, Ph.B. Chicago, 1923. ‘‘Social Conflicts in School Commu- 
nity Relationships.” 1933. New York University School of Education. 

Columbus Andrews, A.B., A.M. North Carolina, 1927, 1928. “County Govern- 
ment in South Carolina.” 1933. North Carolina. 

Elma Hope Ashton, A.B. Richmond, 1925; A.M. Georgia, 1926. ‘A Follow-up 
Study of the Women Graduates of the Class of 1922 from Certain Selected 
Southern Institutions.” 1934. North Carolina. 

H. Harold Axworthy, A.B., A.M. New York, 1923, 1924. “Unemployment Re- 
lief Measures in New York City, 1929-1932.”’ 1933. New York University 
Graduate School. 

James O. Babcock, A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. Iowa, 1930. “Rural Unrest in 
Iowa.” 1934. Chicago. 

Ernest M. Banzet, A.B. Hamline, 1920; A.M. Minnesota, 1926. ““Development 
of Rural Consciousness as Shown from the Files of a Country Newspaper.” 
1933. Michigan State College. 

Robert Harvie Barker, A.B. Emory and Henry, 1926; A.M. Vanderbilt, 1928. 
“Crime and Delinquency in Charlottesville.” 1933. Virginia. 

Louis Baska. ‘Slovaks in the United States.” 1933. Catholic University of 
America. 

Howard Wayland Beers, B.S., M.S. Cornell, 1929, 1930. “Forms of Family In- 
teraction.”” 1933. Cornell. 
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Helen O. Belknap, A.B. Oberlin, 1913; A.M. Columbia, 1917. “Neighborhood 
Trends.” 1933. Columbia. 

Oscar Benson, A.B. Upsala, 1912; A.M. Augustana, 1914. “Cultural Diffusion 
among American Swedes.” 1933. Pittsburgh. 

Helen Bernard, A.B., A.M. Oklahoma, 1922, 1924. “The Social Content of the 
Interrelationships of the Client with His Environments as Shown in Case 
Records of the St. Louis Provident Association.” 1933. Washington Uni- 
versity. 

William S. Bernard, A.B. Yale, 1929. “Naturalization in Its Social Setting.” 
1933. Yale. 

Ruth Z. Bernstein, A.B., A.M. Columbia, 1918, 1924. “Naturalization and 
Citizenship.”’ Columbia. 

Erdman D. Beynon, A.B., A.M. Toronto, 1914, 1915. “Occupational Readjust- 
ments of Hungarian Immigrants to an Urban Community.” 1933. Michigan.’ 

William J. Blackburn, Jr., B.S., A.M. Ohio, 1920, 1923. “Administration of 
Criminal Justice in Franklin County, Ohio.”’ 1933. Ohio. 

Herbert A. Bloch, B.S. College of the City of New York, 1926; A.M. Columbia, 
1930. “Sociological Study of Loyalty.” 1934. Columbia. 

John William Boldyreff, A.B. Michigan State, 1929. ‘Periodic and Non-Peri- 
odic, Short- and Long-Time Fluctuations in Social Adaptation.” 1933. 
Harvard. 

J. Max Bond, B.P.E. Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago; A.M. Pittsburgh. “The Ne- 
gro in Los Angeles.” 1934. Southern California. 

Alfred W. Bowers, A.B. Beloit, 1928; A.M. Chicago, 1929. “The Function of 
the Mandan Okipa Ceremony.” 1933. Chicago. 

Glenn A. Bowers. “Government and Industrial Relations in the U.S.” 1933. 
Columbia. 

Raymond Victor Bowers, A.B. Kansas, 1927; A.M. Northwestern, 1930. “Radio 
and Culture Change.”’ 1933. Minnesota. 

Zola Bronson, Ph.G. Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 1927; B.S.S. College of the 
City of New York, 1930. ‘Social Factors Affecting Boys’ Club Membership 
in an Interstitial Area.”’ 1933. New York University School of Education. 

Arthur J. Brophy, A.B. Niagara. ‘“Teaching of Social Science in Catholic Semi- 
naries in the United States.’”’ 1934. Catholic University of America. 

David K. Bruner, A.B., A.M. Northwestern, 1923, 1924. “Study of Certain 
Radical Groups in the Philadelphia Area.”’ 1934. Pennsylvania. 

Edwin S. Burdell, A.M. Ohio, 1929. “Social Implications of Town Planning, 
Zoning, and Housing.”’ 1933. Ohio. 

Albert H. Burrows, A.B. Missouri Wesleyan, 1920. ‘‘Juvenile Delinquency in 
Iowa.” 1934. Iowa. 

Arthur P. Butler, A.B. Bishops, 1915; A.M. Chicago, 1924. ““The Natural His- 
tory of the Press Agent.”’ 1933. Chicago. 

Margaret Callaghan, A.B. College of New Rochelle. “Prison Labor and Prison 
Administration.” Columbia. 
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Anna M. Cameron, A.B., A.M. Nebraska, 1915, 1920. “A Study in the Evolu- 
tion and Change of Social Attitudes.” 1933. Michigan. 

William Paul Carter, B.S. Kansas State Teachers, 1921; A.M. Chicago, 1926. 
“The Only Child in the Family.” 1933. Chicago. 

Grace E. Chaffee, A.B. Iowa, 1919; A.M. Chicago, 1927. “The Sociology of the 
Sectarian Community.” 1933. Chicago. 

H. K. Chang, B.S., M.S. Iowa State, 1930, 1931. “Radio as a Possible Means 
for Educating the Chinese Farmers.” 1935. Wisconsin. 

Ch’eng-Hsin Chao, A.B. Yenching, China. “Ecological China: Segmentation 
and Integration.” 1933. Michigan. 

J. L. Charlton, A.B. Richmond, 1926; A.M. North Carolina, 1927. “Place of 
Custom and Tradition in Community Organization.” 1934. Michigan State 
College. 

Theodore P. Chitambar, A.B. Lucknow, 1927; A.M. Northwestern, 1929. “So- 
ciological Analysis of Caste in India.” 1934. Columbia. 

Michael E. Choukas, A.B. Dartmouth; A.M. Columbia. “Mt. Athos: A Socio- 
logical Study of a Theocratic Republic.” 1934. Columbia. 

John Yohan Chu, A.B. Soochow, 1924; A.M. Vanderbilt, 1931. “Community 
Organization.” 1933. Vanderbilt. 

Thomas H. Clare, A.B. McKendree; A.M. Washington University, 1931. “The 
Social Theories of W. T. Harris.” 1934. Washington University. 

Pearl E. Clark, A.B., A.M. Montana. ‘Social Adjustment Problems of Junior 
College Girls.” 1935. Southern California. 

Wendell Cleland, A.B. Westminster, 1909; A.M. Princeton, 1914. “Population 
Problemsi n Egypt.” 1934. Columbia. 

Harold Coe Coffman, A.B. Kansas, 1915; A.M. Michigan, 1922. “‘A Study of 
Foundations Interested in Child Welfare.” 1934. Columbia. 

Cynthia B. Cohen, Ph.B. Chicago, 1932. “An Ecological Study of Vice in Chi- 
cago and New York.” 1935. Chicago. 

Joseph Cohen, A.B., A.M. Washington, 1925, 1927. ‘“‘Economic and Communal 
Regionalism in the Detroit Area.” 1933. Washington. 

Marie F. Concistre, B.S., A.M. Columbia, 1925, 1927. “Adult Education in an 
Interstitial Area.”’ 1933. New York University School of Education. 

Augustine Confrey. “Racial Intelligence.”’ 1934. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., B.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1922; A.M. Van- 
derbilt, 1926. “‘A Study of the Reliability of the Marriage Study Question- 
naire.” 1933. Chicago. 

Leonard Covello, B.S. Columbia. “Social Backgrounds of the Italian School 
Child.” 1933. New York University School of Education. 

Walter O. Cralle, A.B., A.M. Oklahoma, 1915, 1925. “‘Social Changes and Isola- 
tion in Selected Ozark Mountain Communities.”’ 1934. Minnesota. 

Llewelyn A. Cramer, B.S., M.S. Ohio, 1926, 1928. “Rural Public Dependence 
in Five Ohio Counties.”’ 1933. Ohio. 
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Paul G. Cressey, A.B. Oberlin, 1922; A.M. Chicago, 1929. “The Social Réle of 
Motion Pictures in an Interstitial Area.” 1933. New York University School 
of Education. 

Albert Croft, A.B. Carroll, 1923; A.M. Wisconsin, 1927. “Inter-Denominational 
Co-operation in the United States: A Study of the Social Forces Promoting 
and Retarding Social Co-operation Conflict.”’ 1934. Wisconsin. 

Evelyn Buchan Crook, Ph.B., A.M. Chicago, 1920, 1922. ‘Delinquency Trian- 
gles, Chicago.” 1933. Chicago. 

Vattel Elbert Daniel, A.B. Virginia Union, 1914; A.M. Colorado, 1924. “A 
Study of Ritual in the Negro Church.” 1933. Chicago. 

Ada J. Davis, A.B. Oberlin; A.M. Chicago, 1925. “The Social Control of Adoles- 
cent Girls.” 1933. Chicago. 

Dawson F. Dean, B.S. New York, 1930. “The Homosexual Attitude.” 1933. 
New York University School of Education. 

Calvert Dedrick, A.B. Wisconsin, 1924. “The Social History and Present Char- 
acteristics of Local Communities in Madison, Wisconsin, 1931.” 1933. Wis- 
consin. 

Thorne Deuel, A.B. West Point, 1912. “‘Prehistoric Mississippi Valley Cultures 
and Their Sequences.” 1933. Chicago. 

Harold Dorn, B.S., M.S. Cornell, 1929, 1930. “Differential Mortality in Ohio, 
1930.” 1933. Wisconsin. 

Mary Dublin, A.B. Barnard, 1930. “‘A Study of Maternal Mortality Rates.” 
1933. Columbia. 

Cecil Letts Dunn, A.B. Southern California, 1930; A.M. Claremont, 1932. “An 
Investigation of Vilfredo Pareto’s Mathematical Method.” 1934. Claremont. 

Mary Duthie, B.S. Columbia, 1924. ‘‘An Evaluation of 4-H Club Work in Cer- 
tain Mid-Western States.’ 1934. Wisconsin. 

James Pearsall Earp, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1925; A.M. Columbia, 1926. “The 
Changing Function of the Engineer since 1900.”’ 1933. Northwestern. 

Allen D. Edwards, B.S. Southwestern State Teachers, 1928; Ph.M. Wisconsin, 
1932. “A Critique of Theories of Community Organization.” 1934. Duke. 

Frederick R. Eggan, Ph.B., A.M. Chicago, 1927. ‘Hope Kinship and Social Or- 
ganization.” 1933. Chicago. 

Charles Fastov, B.S. College of the City of New York, 1930. “The Family Case 
Worker as a Factor in Social Adjustment.” Columbia. 

Leah Feder, A.B. Mt. Holyoke, 1917. “A Study of Unemployment Relief in 
the U.S. in Times of Depression from 1857 to 1930.” 1933. Bryn Mawr. 
Sara Feder, A.M. Missouri, 1931. “‘Workmen’s Compensation in Missouri.” 

1934. Missouri. 

Arthur E. Fink, A.B., A.M. Pennsylvania, 1920, 1930. “Theories of Crime 
Causation in America.”’ 1934. Pennsylvania. 

Mildred L. Fisher, A.B., A.M. New York, 1924. “School Factors in the Causa- 
tion of Problem Behavior.” 1933. New York University School of Educa- 
tion. 
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Regina Flannery, A.B. Trinity, 1927; A.M. Catholic University, 1930. “Iro- 
quoian-Algonquian Cultural Relations.” 1933. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. 

Elizabeth Foley, A.B. Oberlin, 1929; A.M. Bryn Mawr, 1930. “Leisure Time 
Activities in a Steel Town in Periods of Depression and Prosperity.” 1933. 
Bryn Mawr. 

John F. Fox, B.S. Missouri, 1929; A.M. New York, 1931. “Recreation and 
Community Organization in a Commuting Community.” 1934. New York 
University School of Education. 

Clarke Frederickson, B.S. North Dakota Agricultural, 1931. “‘A Descriptive 
Study of a Local Boys’ Club.”’ 1934. New York University School of Educa- 
tion. 

Pauline F. Geffen, B.Litt., M.S. Columbia, 1916, 1930. “Tabloid Journalism in 
the U.S.” Columbia. 

Carl C. Gentry, A.B., A.M. Missouri, 1924, 1925. “Principles and Problems In- 
volved in the Organization of a State Department of Social Welfare.” 1934. 
Southern California. 

Margaret B. Gerard, B.S. Teachers College, 1928. “The Region as a Unit for 
Social Organization.” 1934. New York University School of Education. 

William H. Gilbert, A.B. Cincinnati, 1927; A.M. Chicago, 1930. ‘‘Cherokee 
Ethnology.” 1933. Chicago. 

E. Colum Gilfillan, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1910; A.M. Columbia, 1920. “Invention 
in the History of the Ship.”’ Columbia. 

Paul McB. Gillis, A.B. Muskingum, 1923; M.S.T. Pittsburgh Theological, 1930; 
M.S. Pittsburgh, 1931. ‘Sociological Interpretation of the Writings of 
Amos.” 1933. Pittsburgh. 

Stanley A. Ginsburgh, A.M. Johns Hopkins, 1931. “Jewish Youth Movements.” 
1934. Massachusetts State College. 

Clarence Elmer Glick, A.B. De Pauw, 1927; A.M. Chicago, 1928. “The Chinese 
Colonization of Hawaii: A Study of Race Mixture and Assimilation.” 1933. 
Chicago. 

Nathan Goldberg, A.B., A.M. Pittsburgh, 1928, 1930. “Social Classes.” 1934. 
Columbia. 

Loraine R. Green, Ph.B., A.M. Chicago, 1918, 1919. ““The Negro Slum and the 
Negro Community.” 1933. Chicago. 

John B. Griffing, A.B. Drake, 1909; B.S. Kansas Agricultural, 1904; A.M. 
Columbia, 1913. “Cultural Factors Affecting Population Growth.” 1934. 
Southern California. 

Jennette Gruener, A.B., A.M. Wellesley, 1923, 1925. “Production and Markets 
in Two Steel Plants, Related to Employment and Unemployment, in Periods 
of Prosperity and Depression.”’ 1933. Bryn Mawr. 

Elliott Guild, A.B. Wisconsin, 1925; A.M. Stanford, 1931. ‘An Appraisal of the 
Adequacy of Welfare Activities of the San Francisco Y.M.C.A.”’ 1933. Stan- 
ford. 
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Marion G. Haff, A.B., A.M. Tufts, 1925, 1926. ‘Criminology in the Mercantile 
Field.” Columbia. 

Samuel Warren Hall, III, A.B. Swarthmore, 1927; A.M. Pennsylvania, 1928. 
“Tangier Island.” 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Harmon Phillips Hayes, A.B. Illinois, 1925; A.M. Harvard, 1927. “Sociological 
Study of Nationalistic Movements.” 1933. Chicago. 

Elizabeth Head, A.B., A.M. Georgia, 1927. 1929. “A Comparative Regional 
Study of Special Aspects of Religion in the South.” 1934. North Carolina. 

David E. Henley, A.M. Southern California, 1928. ‘Higher Institutions of 
Learning as Agencies of Societal Self-Direction.”” 1934. Southern California. 

Elizabeth B. Herring, A.B. Vassar, 1915. “Rural Community Structure and 
Women’s Social Relations.”” 1934. Columbia. 

F. W. Herriott, B.D. Union Theological, 1926; A.B. Ottawa, 1915. “Scope and 
Relationship of Character Building Agencies Dealing with High School Stu- 
dents.” 1933. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Bertha Hirshstein, A.B., A.M. Washington, 1926, 1930. “‘Some Sociological Im- 
plications of Library Circulation.” 1933. New York University School of 
Education. 

John Weldon Hoot, A.B. Ashland, 1924; A.M. Wisconsin, 1926. “Lynching— 
Concept and Practice.’”’ 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Donald S. Howard, A.B. Otterbein; A.M. Denver. “Social Organization in Chi- 
cago 1870-1880.”’ 1934. Chicago. 

Edwin Huntley, Jr., A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1929. ‘Sociological Problems of 
Family Life in an Interstitial Area.”’ 1934. New York University School of 
Education. 

Thomas Gregory Hutton, A.B. McGill, 1924; S.T.B., A.M. Harvard, 1927, 
1929. “A Regional Study of Crime in Metropolitan Chicago.” 1934. Chi- 
cago. 

John Warwick Innes, B. Comm., Toronto, 1928; A.M. Columbia, 1929. “Inter- 
pretation of the Declining Birth-Rates in France, England, and the U.S.” 
1934. Columbia. 

W. R. P. Ireland, A.B. Oberlin, 1920. “The Young Roomer: A Study of a 
Mobile Urban Group.” 1933. Chicago. 
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Sybil Lynn, A.B. Hunter, 1928. “‘A Study of Working Boys and Girls in Fam- 
ilies Known to a Family Welfare Agency.”’ 1933. Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work. 

Kwang Yung Ma, A.B. Culver-Stockton, 1931. ‘““The Western Educational In- 
fluence in China.” 1933. New York University, Graduate School. 

J. Gilbert McAllister, A.B. Texas, 1928. “Kahoolawe (Hawaiian Ethnology).” 
1933. Chicago. 

Joan L. McAllister, A.B. Jackson, 1928. ‘‘Public Support of Negro Education in 
Georgia since the Civil War.” 1933. Columbia. 

Vincent McAloon, A.B. St. Joseph’s Seminary, 1918. “Commercialized Recrea- 
tion in an Interstitial Area.’”’ 1933. New York University School of Educa- 
tion. 

Brother McCarthy, A.B. St. Viator. “Some New Missionary Communities in 
Social Work in the United States.” 1933. Catholic University of America. 
Vivian McCarty, A.B. Michigan. “The Self-Supporting Girl Students at the 

University of Michigan.” 1933. Michigan. 

Frank McClelland, A.B. Kansas, 1931. “‘An Institutional Survey of the Kansas 
Boys Industrial School, Including Case Studies of the 20 Youngest Boys.” 
1933- Kansas. 

Mary McCune, A.B. Wellesley, 1915; B.S. Simmons, 1919. “History of the 
Minneapolis General Hospital.”’ 1934. Minnesota. 

Margaret Macgowan, B.S. Simmons. “Factors Influencing Choice of Occupa- 
tion as Revealed in One Hundred Selected Biographies and Autobiographies 
of Americans, Published 1925-30.” 1933. Southern California. 

W. E. McHale, A.B. West Virginia, 1932. “Sociological Aspects of Modern Re- 
ligion.”’ 1933. West Virginia. 

Mary Madsen, B.S. Minnesota, 1930. “Significant Factors Delaying Treatment 
in Carcinoma of the Breast.’’ 1934. Minnesota. 

Janette Mahar, A.B. Oklahoma. ‘Social Changes in Oklahoma City 1890- 
1930.” 1933. Oklahoma. 
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Martha Peppers Maher (Mrs.), B.S. Iowa State, 1924. ‘Survey of Recreational 
Activities of Women Working in the Loop.”’ 1933. Chicago. 

Stephen W. Manchur, A.B. Saskatchewan, 1931. “The Slavic Immigrant in 
Canada.” 1934. McGill. 

William J. Mann, A.B. Columbia College. “Secularization of Indian Schools.” 
1933. Catholic University of America. 

Dorothy M. Martin, A.B. Iowa, 1931. “A Study of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Columbia, Missouri.”’ 1933. Missouri. 

Gerta Matlicka, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1928. “Social Aspects of Legal-Aid Soci- 
eties.” 1933. Pitisburgh. 

Pearl C. Maurer, A.B. Lewis Institute, 1925. “Adjustment or Maladjustment 
in School Children.” 1933. Chicago. 

Dan N. Maxwell, A.B. West Liberty State Teachers, 1931. “A Study of De- 
linquency Areas in the East North Side, Pittsburgh.”’ 1933. Pittsburgh. 

Francis E. Merrill, A.B. Dartmouth, 1926. ‘““The News and the Money Mar- 
ket.”’ 1933. Chicago. 

Jerome Merwick. “Social Factors in Developmental Age.” 1933. Catholic 
University of America. 

Gildas Metour, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1932. ‘Tax Delinquency in the Third and 
Fourth Wards in Pittsburgh.” 1933. Pittsburgh. 

Thomas L. Metsker, A.B. Indiana, 1932. “‘A Study of 10,000 Homeless Men.”’ 
1933. Indiana. 

Cora K. Miller, A.B. Illinois, 1924. ‘“‘A Study of University and Extra-Curricu- 
lar Records of 390 Women, Covering a Period of Three Years, with Compari- 
son of Sorority and Non-Sorority Women.” 1933. Chicago. 

Haskell M. Miller, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1932. “A Study of Juvenile Boy 
Gangs in Dallas.” 1933. Southern Methodist. 

Ralph E. Miller, B.S. Iowa State, 1931. “Student College Extra-Curricular 
Activities in Relation to Advancement in After-College Days.”’ 1933. Iowa 
State. 

Elizabeth Mills, A.B. Washington, 1931. ‘‘Policies of Medical Social Service De- 
partments in Regard to Financial Relief.’’ 19347 Washington University. 
Thomas P. Minehan, A.B. Minnesota, 1924. “A Study of Twin-City Transient 
Men and Boys with Special Reference to Their Attitudes as Revealed in an 

Interview Technic.” 1934. Minnesota. 

Albert Moellmann, A.B. Saskatchewan, 1930. “The Settlement and Adjust- 
ment of German and Scandinavian Groups in Canada.” 1934. McGill. 

Joseph F. Molien, A.B. Buffalo, 1932. “Juvenile Delinquency and Delinquent 
Areas of Buffalo, 1930-32.’ 1933. Buffalo. 

Helen E. Morgan, A.B. Albion, 1932. “Social Background of the Students in 
the Home Economics College since September, 1929.”’ 1933. Syracuse. 

Alonzo G. Morén, Ph.B. Brown, 1932. “Intra-Urban Migration of the Negro in 
Pittsburgh, 1910-1930.”” 1933. Pittsburgh. 
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True Morris, A.B. Oregon, 1920. “A Theory of Musical Change as Reflecting 
Social Organization.’”’ 1933. Oregon. : 

Eugenia Motok. “Study of Families with Free Hospitalization.” 1934. Ohio. 

Alva B. Moxey, A.B. Tolladego, 1932. ‘Cultural Adjustments among Migrating 
Negroes to the North.”’ 1933. Oberlin. 

Bernard Mulvaney. “A Correlational Analysis of Population Growth.” 1933. 
Catholic University of America. 

Harold Muntz, A.B. Capital, 1930. “Analysis of Agencies Tending To Prevent 
Delinquency in Cincinnati.” 1933. Cincinnati. 

Ann G. Murray, B.S. Illinois, 1933. ‘Social Adjustments by Recent High- 
School Graduates.” 1934. Jilinois. 

Ellen Murray. “The Junior Placement Bureau as a Socializing Agency of the 
Public School.” 1933. Southern California. 

Thomas Neary, Holy Cross, 1926. ‘History of the American Steel and Wire.” 
1933. Clark. 

Anna Nekuda. “The Social Philosophy of Dr. Thomas Masaryk as Revealed 
by an Analysis of His Writings.”’ 1933. Southern California. 

S. Clayton Newman, A.B. Pittsburg, 1931. ““The Hungarians and Assimilation 
in Lorain, Ohio.”’ 1933. Oberlin. 

Ida Maria Nieminen. “New York State Program for Housing of the Laboring 
Classes.”’ 1933. Columbia. 

Katherine E. Niles, A.B. Reed, 1928. “The Réle of Reading in Personality De- 
velopment.”’ 1933. Chicago. 

Margaret E. Norton, A.B. Oregon., 1930. “Some Social Attitudes of an Indus- 
trial Study Group.” 1933. Oregon. 

Theodore K. Noss, A.B. Princeton, 1925; B.D. Union Theological, 1929. “The 
Sect and Social Reform as Illustrated by the Awakening of the Quakers 
against Negro Slavery in Colonial Pennsylvania and West New Jersey.” 
1933. Chicago. 

Robert E. Nuernberger, A.B. Nebraska, 1932. ‘Cultural Backgrounds of Eng- 
lish Social Thought in the Nineteenth Century.” 1933. Nebraska. 

William Thomas O’Connor, A.B. St. Ambrose. “St. Vincent’s Home, Daven- 
port, lowa—A Historical Study.”’ 1933. Catholic University of America. 
Eleanor Margaret O’Donnell, A.B. Radcliffe, 1932. ‘“‘Recent Proposals to 

Amend the Federal Reserve Act.” 1933. Clark. 

Maria Olus Perkins, De Pauw, 1927. “Occupations of Children Leaving School 
during the Depression.” 1934. Indiana. 

Ethel Perrill, A.B. Kansas Wesleyan, 1920; B.E. Bethany, 1925. “Opportunities 
Offered by the Denver Public Schools to Children Presenting Special Prob- 
lems.”’ 1933. Denver. 

Ethel Peterson, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1932. ““A Comparison of Standards of Living 
Now and Three Years Ago.” 1934. Wisconsin. 

Morton H. Phelps, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1929. ‘“‘A Study of Intimacy and Social 
Distance.” 1933. Chicago. 
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Lydia I. Phillips, B.S. Western State Teachers, 1928. “The Resort Commu- 
nity.”’ 1933. Michigan State College. 

Victoria Pierce, A.B. Harris Teachers College. ‘‘A Study in Propaganda Litera- 
ture: The Social Theories of Upton Sinclair.” 1933. Washington University. 

Richard Plunkett. ‘Social Factors in the Appreciation of Music.” 1933. Catho- 
lic University of America. 

Allen R. Potter, A.B. Washington, 1929. “The Homeless Men in Seattle.” 
1933. Washington. 

William Howard Prim, A.B.E. Texas State Teachers, 1931. “Unwritten Law 
and Popular Justice in Texas.”” 1934. Texas. 

John A. Rademaker, A.B. College of Puget Sound, 1930. “Japanese Land-Hold- 
ing for Agricultural Purposes in the Puget Sound Region.” 1933. Washing- 
ton. 

Mary E. Ramsden, A.B. Western, 1931. “‘A Study of the British Immigrant 
by Means of the Records of Social Agencies.” 1933. McGill. 

Bernice K. Rankin, A.B. Illinois, 1933. “Distribution of Private Welfare Agen- 
cies in Illinois.”’ 1934. Illinois. 

Clyde L. Reed, A.B. Michigan. “The Crime Pattern among Delinquents.” 
1933. Michigan. 

Lloyd G. Reynolds, A.B. Alberta, 1931. “Background Skills of British Immi- 
grants to Canada and Their Occupational Adjustment.” 1933. McGill. 

Ruth Ritter, A.B. Colorado, 1930. “Penal Legislation in Colorado.” 1933. 
Denver. 

Florence Schee Robnett, A.B. Northwestern, 1912. ‘“‘An Analysis of the Soci- 
ological Functions of the Dean of Women.” 1933. Northwestern. 

Lauri S. Ronka, B.S. Massachusetts State, 1930. ‘“‘A Study of the Depopulation 
of the Small Towns of Windham County, Vermont.” 1933. Massachusetts 
State College. 

Urban Ruhl, A.B. St. Ambrose. ‘“Expiation in Modern Penology and Catholic 
Ethics.” 1933. Catholic University of America. 

Martin S. Rushford. ‘Social Status of the Irish in Baltimore, 1790—-1853.”’ 1933. 
Catholic University of America. 

Bryce Ryan, A.B. Washington, 1932. ‘“‘A Study of the Oil Promoter.” 1933. 
Texas. 

Es Priela B. Sarreals, A.B. Michigan, 1926. ‘“The Vocational Choices of Negro 
High-School Seniors in Nashville, Tennessee.”” 1933. Fisk. 

Mary C. Sauter, A.B. San Diego State, 1932. “Arbol Verde: Cultural Conflict 
and Accommodation in a California Mexican Community.” 1933. Clare- 
mont. 

Theodore R. Schaffler. “Influences Determining the Standard of Living in Lo- 
gan County, Oklahoma.”’ 1933. Oklahoma. 

Ethel A. Scheele, A.B. Hunter, 1932. “Infant Mortality in New York City.” 
1933. Columbia. 
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Katherine M. Scott, A.B. Wisconsin, 1932. “The Newspaper as a Crime Con- 
trol.” 1933. Pittsburgh. 

Samuel F. Scott, A.B. Virginia Union. “The Young Negro Delinquent in De- 
troit.”” 1933. Michigan. 

Gordon Heber Sears, A.B. Utah, 1932. “A History and Sociological Appraisal of 
Sterilization Policies and Practices in Utah.”’ 1933. Utah. 

Esther Sellemeyer, A.B. Heidelberg. ‘“‘Prolegomena toward a Sociology of Re- 
ligion: A Critical Summary of the Works of Max Weber, Ernst Troettsch, 
and Georg Simmel.”’ 1933. Southern California. 

Wilson T. Seney, A.B. Dartmouth, 1931. ‘‘Negro Communist Relations in Chi- 
cago.” 1933. Chicago. 

Charlotte Sennett, A.B. Syracuse, 1924. “A Study of Poliomyelitis.” 1933. 
Syracuse. 

Alfred L. Severson, A.B., B.D. Drake, 1929, 1930. “A Study of Employment 
Discrimination against Jews in Chicago.” 1933. Chicago. 

Vahan D. Sewny, A.B. Michigan, 1929; B.S. Columbia, 1930. “The Methodol- 
ogy of C. H. Cooley.” 1933. Columbia. 

Charlotte H. Shapiro, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1932. ““The Jewish Family Welfare As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh.” 1933. Pittsburgh. 

George E. Shattuck, Ph.B. Brown, 1922. “The History of a Delinquent Career.” 
1933. New York University School of Education. 

Henry Soladay Shryock, A.B. St. John’s, 1932. “Social Aspects of Child Labor 
in Durham during the Depression.” 1933. Duke. 

Harold Silver, Ph.B. Chicago, 1922. “Some Attitudes of East European Jewish 
Immigrants toward Organized Charity in the United States, 1890-1900.” 
1934. Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Abraham J. Simon, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1931. “Social Op- 
position to Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in New York State.”’ 1934. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work. 

Florence Weymouth Sims (Mrs.), A.B. Texas, 1931. “The International In- 
stitutes in Texas: A Study in Assimilation.” 1933. Texas. 

Abraham Slopak, A.B. Clark, 1932. “Inheritance Taxation in Massachusetts.” 
1933. Clark. 

George D. Small, B.S. Kansas State Teachers, 1928. “Problems of Negroes in 
Securing Higher Education in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri.” 1934. 
Kansas. 

Claire M. Smith, A.B. St. Joseph’s. “History of the Care of Dependent Children 
in New York City.” 1933. Columbia. 

Clyde D. Smith, B.S. Illinois, 1927. “Culture Background and Farming Success 
in a Selected Community.” 1933. Jilinois. 

Eleanor Smith, A.B. Illinois, 1922. “Socio-economic Adjustments to the Un- 
employment Situation Made by a Group of Factory Women Inspectors Laid 
Off by the Western Electric Company in 1930-32.” 1933. Northwestern. 
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Ralph Smith, A.B. Moorhead State Teachers, 1929. ‘“‘A Sociological Survey of 
the Finnish Community at New York Mills, Minnesota.” 1933. Southern 
California. 

Ruth E. Smith, A.B. Carleton, 1916. “A Study of Parole Conditions Affecting 
Success or Failure on Parole-Women (Based on an Investigation of Inmates 
Paroled from the State Reformatory for Women, Shakopee, Minnesota).” 
1934. Minnesota. 

Verna Snell, A.B. Pennsylvania State Teachers. ‘““The Church as a Social Serv- 
ice Agency.”’ 1933. Omaha. 

C. N. Snider, A.B. Parsons, 1927. “The Development of Attitudes in Sectarian 
Conflict: A Study of Mormonism in the Contemporary Newspaper Sources.” 
1934. Lowa. 

Willlam Harold Somers, A.B. Clark, 1931. ‘“‘Study of Jewish Community of 
Worcester.”” 1933. Clark. 

Mary Margaret Sowers, A.B. Wyoming, 1931. ‘The Colorado State School for 
Girls.” 1933. Denver. 

Charles Spaulding. “‘A Case Study of the Patterns of Development of Fifteen 
Contemporary Student Teachers in Long Beach Junior College.” 1933. 
Southern California. 

Edna C. Spenker, B.S. Oregon, 1931. “Trends in Fifty Years of Population 
Growth in Oregon.”’ 1933. Oregon. 

Ernest Stalling, B.S. Maryville State Teachers, 1932. “A Descriptive Survey of 
Recently Established Churches in Columbia.” 1933. Missouri. 

Elizabeth Stanton, A.B. St. Mary’s . “Religious Problems Revealed by a Census 
of a Colored Parish.”” 1933. Catholic University of America. 

Edwin Steeble, B.S. Pennsylvania, 1931. “‘A Study of the Distribution of Radio 
Sets in the United States.”” 1934. Minnesota. 

Adrienne Henrietta Stoeppelman, A.B. Washington, 1927. “Participation in 
Extra-Curricular Activities among Women Students at Northwestern Uni- 
versity during the School Year 1931-32.”’ 1933. Northwestern. 

Sarah Stone, A.B. Minnesota, 1931. “A Comparative Study of the Religious 
Attitudes of Parents and Children.” 1934. Minnesota. 

Charles Stroebel, A.B. Wisconsin, 1931. ‘Cranial Types in the Fischer Site.” 
1933. Chicago. 

Ehrich J. Stuart. “Benedict J. Webb—A Study in Catholic Lay Leadership.” 
1933. Catholic University of America. 

Johannes Stuart, A.B. Michigan, 1929. ‘Study of Divorce in Cook County.” 
1933. Chicago. 

C. A. Stub. “Danish Assimilation in the United States as Manifested by the 
Change in Content of Danish Foreign-Language Newspapers, 1913-1929.” 
1934. Minnesota. 

Eugene Michael Sweeney, A.B. Holy Cross, 1930. “Savings Banks in Massa- 
chusetts.”” 1933. Clark. 
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Dorothy E. Tamblyn, B.S. Illinois, 1931. “Public Poor Relief in Champaign 
Township during 1927-32.” 1933. Jilinois. 

Esther E. Tamblyn, A.B. Adrian. “A Survey of the Character-Building Agen- 
cies and Churches of a Community in Relation to the Number and Distribu- 
tion of Problem Cases in the City.” 1933. Michigan. 

Willis Tate, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1932. “Social Controls Used by the Boy 
Scout Organization.”” 1933. Southern Methodist. 

Bennie E. Taylor, A.B. Iowa, 1931. “The Negro Actor: A Study in Occupa- 
tional Success.”’ 1933. Iowa. 

Martha Mosely Taylor, A.B. Hollins, 1925. “Intermont: The Sociology of Per- 
sonality Development.”’ 1933. Virginia. 

William P. Taylor, A.B. Lynchburg, 1925. “Intermont: A Study of Institu- 
tionalization.”’ 1933. Virginia. 

Sol Tax, A.B. Wisconsin, 1931. ‘Social Organization of the Fox.”’ 1933. Chi- 
cago. 

John W. Teter, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1932. “Social Radicalism in the 1933 Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and in the Roman Catholic Church.” 1933. Wisconsin. 

Andrew Efstathios Theodore, B.S. Northwestern, 1930. “Delinquency Areas 
among the Greeks in Chicago.”’ 1933. Northwestern. 

Vance E. Thomas, A.B. Cotner, 1929. ‘‘Social Distance among the Nationality 
and Racial Groups of Lincoln, Nebraska.” 1933. Nebraska. 

Talulah Thompson, A.B. Henry College, 1898. “The Rise and Development of 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts.”’ 1933. Wisconsin. 

Henry E. Thomson, A.B. Washington, 1928. ‘The Houseboat—An Ecological 
Study of an Urban Rim Population.” 1933. Washington. 

Harriet E. Totman, A.B. Mt. Holyoke, 1914. “Identical Twins Blind since 
Birth: A Study in Nature and Nurture as They Relate to Personality.”’ 1933. 
New York University School of Education. 

Merle A. Underhill, A.B. Iowa, 1931. “The Iowa Vigilance Committee.” 1933. 
Iowa. 

Olive O. Vaugh, A.B. Smith, 1932. “Causes of Population Decline among Primi- 
tive Peoples.”’ 1933. Smith. 

Harry Joseph Walker, A.B. Oberlin, 1928. “Quantitative Analysis of the Con- 
tent of the Negro Press.”’ 1933. Fisk. 

Herman Augustus Washington, A.B. Virginia Union, 1932. “The Negro Delin- 
quent Child in the City of Denver.” 1933. Denver. 

Clement J. Weiker. “(Community Studies and Parish Organization.” 1933. 
Catholic University of America. 

A. C. Welge, A.B. Illinois, 1932. “Organization of Probation in Selected Coun- 
ties of Illinois.” 1933. Illinois. 

C. Hale Wellman, Jr., A.B. Carleton, 1928. “Juvenile Delinquency in an Iso- 
lated Industrial Community—The ‘Bush’ South Chicago.” 1932. Chicago. 

Avis C. Wiggins, A.B. Abilene Christian, 1929. “The City Adjustment of Rural 

Girl Migrants.”’ 1933. Vanderbilt. 
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J. Carlton Wilds, A.B. Iowa, 1932. “Individual Treatment of Offenders.” 1933. 
Towa. 

James B. Wilkinson, B.S. Detroit Teachers, 1925. ‘Relation of Health to 
Achievement of Intermediate School Students.” 1933. Michigan-State Col- 
lege. 

Phyllis H. Williams. “Religious Mores of South Italians in New Haven.” 1933. 
Yale. 

Robert Williams, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1931. ‘‘Religious Change in Socius Develop- 
ment.” 1933. Pittsburgh. 

Grace E. Wilson, A.B. Denver, 1931. “Natural History of Trinity Church, 
Denver.” 1933. Denver. 

Janie L. Wilson, A.B. Shaw, 1928. ‘The Effects of the Depression on the Con- 
tinuity of Negro Family Life in Harlem.” 1933. New York University, Gradu- 
ate School. 

Walter C. Wilson, A.B. Nevada, 1931. “Federal Farm Loan System in Last 
Decade.” 1933. Clark. 

William John Winter, A.B. Arizona, 1928. ‘The Atlatl in the Americas.” 1933. 
Chicago. 

Clarence Wittler, A.B. Creighton. “A Study of Adolescent and Pre-Adolescent 
Traits by the Method of Successive Short Samples.” 1933. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 

George M. D. Wolfe, A.B. Clark, 1927. “The ‘Bintel Brief’ as an Immigrant 
Institution and as a Source for Research Material.”’ 1933. Graduate School 
for Jewish Social Work. 

Olinda Wolff, B.S. Illinois, 1933. ‘‘Cultural and Social Adjustments in a Small 
City.” 1934. Illinois. 

W. G. Wood, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1927. “Change in Personal Names in Se- 
lected Groups.”’ 1933. Illinois. 

George K. T. Wu, A.B. Yenching, 1928. ‘The Cultural Concept in Contem- 
porary Sociology.” 1933. Southern California. 

George Dempster Yinger, A.B. Albion, 1929. “Relationship of Family Réle to 
Church Interest and Membership.” 1933. Northwestern. 

Theodore Yoder, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1927. “‘A Plan for a Social Survey 
of Cairo, Egypt.’’ 1933. Columbia. 

H. Torrence Young, A.B. New York, 1932. “Negative Eugenics and Crime Pre- 
vention.” 1933. New York University, Graduate School. 

Eva R. Younge, A.B. Alberta, 1930. ‘“‘Rural-Social Organization in the Peace 
River Country.” 1933. McGill. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an Insti- 
tution.” 1933. Chicago. 

Jose M. Zapata, A.B. Puerto Rico, 1929. “The Farmstead System in Puerto 
Rico: A Social Experiment.” 1933. Columbia. 

Ada Zeidelman (Kafter), B.S. Pennsylvania, 1921. “A Study of Vocational 
Guidance in a Family Welfare Agency.” 1933. Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—The Personnel Exchange, which has been run- 
ning in the Journal for more than a year, is omitted from this issue pri- 
marily to conserve space. Attention is called to the fact that the complete 
list as printed in the issue of May, 1933, is available as a reprint, and 
copies will be mailed to any member of the Society on request. In this 
major emergency it is urged that the attention of administrative officers be 
called to the list of available sociologists. The editors of the Journal will 
undertake to forward promptly all correspondence addressed to the persons 
listed. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since the May issue and up to May 15 are as 
follows: 


Chen, Ren-Bing, 1078 West Thirty-fifth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Clare, Tom, 26 North Fourteenth St., Belleville, Ill. 

Connor, Jerome A., 6406 Minerva Ave., Chicago 

Dennis, May E., 7245 Zephyr Place, Maplewood, Mo. 

Fastov, Charles, Room 2, 239 East Broadway, New York City 

Field, Elizabeth, 6833 Scanlan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foreman, Paul Breck, 1058 East Nineteenth St., Eugene, Ore. 

Gillis, Paul McBride, 316 Welsh Ave., Wilmerding, Pa. 

Grosberg, Rosalind, Morris House, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Harris, Whitney R., 4402 Fortieth St., Seattle, Wash. 

Jewett, Cora-Mae, 701 Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Krassovsky, Collerohe, 1330 Wilmot Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lillywhite, B. Alden, 6021 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Meng, T. C., John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 

Miller, Paul R., State Reformatory, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nearing, Scott, Ridgewood, N.J. 

Novak, Mrs. B. Z., 6633 Alamo Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Peterson, Virginia M., 1504 East Walnut St., Columbia, Mo. 

Pierce, Victoria, 3946 Sullivan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Scott, Samuel Fischer, 215 South Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 

Stone, H. E., Assistant Dean of Men, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Symons, Joseph Nathaniel, 6021 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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Taylor, E. A., Box 424, Athens, Ohio 

Thurow, Mildred B., Department of Rural Social Organization, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Ussher, Sydney R., c/o School of Education, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York City 

Wood, Loring, 2909 Brandywine St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Wormer, Grace, Library, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


American Sociological Society—The attention of the readers of the 
Journal is called to the addition of new names to the list of advisory 
editors. At the annual meeting of 1932 the report of a special committee 
on publications was adopted, directing the executive committee to choose 
the new advisory editors, subject to the approval of the University of 
Chicago Press. This action was immediately approved by the Press, and 
the new members were accordingly chosen by the executive committee 
of the American Sociological Society. The new names include Clarence M. 
Case, F. Stuart Chapin, Earle E. Eubank, Frank H. Hankins, Robert M. 
Maclver, R. D. McKenzie, Pitirim A. Sorokin, and Kimball Young. 
The editorial staff of the Journal cordially welcomes the co-operation of 
these scholars and expects that their counsel and judgment will enable us 
to improve our contribution to the science of sociology. 

The annual meeting of the American Sociological Society will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 27-30. The headquarters of 
the Society will be in the Hotel Adelphia. Professor Carl Kelsey is chair- 
man of the local committee on arrangements. 

The following members of the Society have been appointed by Presi- 
dent E. B. Reuter to the Committee on Nominations: J. E. Cutler, 
Western Reserve University, chairman; Howard W. Odum, University of 
North Carolina; E. S. Bogardus, University of Southern California; F. 
E. Lumley, Ohio State University; H. A. Phelps, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania; J. H. Kolb, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Neva R. Deardorff, New York; C. W. Hart, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Malcolm Willey, University of Minnesota. Members of 
the Society are invited to submit recommendations to the members of 
this Committee. 


Chinese Sociological Bulletin.—The first edition of the Chinese Socio- 
logical Bulletin, published at Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung, 
China, appeared in March, 1933. This is a monthly publication, edited by 
Dr. Yu Tinn-Hugh, to supply a summary in the English language of cur- 
rent sociological developments in China. It contains, in condensed form, 
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materials from the various Chinese periodicals, especially from the socio- 
logical publications. Subscription price, three dollars in Chinese currency 
by International Postal Money Order. 


Citizens’ councils for constructive economy.—In accordance with a recom- 
mendation made by a conference of seventy citizens, selected by national 
organizations representing agriculture, business, government, education, 
and public welfare, which met in Washington on January 5, 1933, at the 
call of the President of the United States, the National Municipal League 
proposes the formation of a Citizens’ Council in every municipality and 
county to work for the maintenance of essential community services and 
for constructive economy in local and state government. For further in- 
formation write Howard P. Jones, National Municipal League, 309 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 


Conference of southern leaders.—A conference of southern leaders was 
held on April 7-8, 1933, at the University of North Carolina under the 
auspices of the American Library Association and the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association to consider primarily the status of libraries, books, and 
reading in the South. Among those participating were representatives 
from departments of history, education, economics, psychology, and so- 


ciology. The place of the library in the southern scene, the meaning of li- 
brary service, and the state and local agencies concerned with giving this 
service were discussed as were also the methods of bringing about their 
establishment. 


Eastern Sociological Conference.—The fourth meeting of the Confer- 
ence, held at Philadelphia on April 22 and 23, was attended by 106 mem- 
bers. The Conference departed from its previous custom of holding one 
meeting, substituting therefor six seminars which reported to the Confer- 
ence as a whole at the final meeting. Asa result of this joint discussion the 
Executive Committee was asked to appoint a permanent committee to 
study the introductory course in sociology. 

Seminars were conducted on the following subjects: ‘“‘Research and Sta- 
tistics,”’ “Content of the Introductory Course,” “Courses in the Under- 
graduate Curriculum of Sociology,” “Social Psychology,” and “Current 
Developments in Sociology.” 

Officers for the coming year are Dr. R. M. MaclIver, president; Dr. 
Donald Young, vice-president; Dr. Harold A. Phelps, secretary-treasurer. 
Dr. Howard Becker was elected to the Executive Committee. 
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The fifth meeting of the Conference will be held April 21 and 22, 1934, 
at Harvard University. 


Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists—The annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists was held at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, on April 28 and 29. The following officers were 
elected for next year: Professor Lester M. Jones, De Pauw University, 
president; Professor Dean Long, Evansville College, vice-president; Pro- 
fessor William A. Neiswanger, De Pauw University, secretary-treasurer. 


Institute of Race Relations.—The Institute of Race Relations will be 
held, under the auspices of the Committee on Race Relations of the So- 
ciety of Friends, at Swarthmore College, July 1-30, 1933. The object of 
the Institute is the scientific and realistic understanding of social factors 
involved in race relations and, particularly, Negro-white relations in 
America. The course of study will fall under the following general divi- 
sions: (1) races and cultures: (a) the theory and significance of race, (b) 
race as a world-problem, (c) racial groups and racial minorities in Amer- 
ica; (2) the American Negro: (a) cultural and historical factors, (b) bio- 
logical factors, (c) social factors; (3) race relations: (a) situations and 
problems, (5) techniques. For further information write to the Institute 
of Race Relations, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Social Science Research Council.—The Social Science Research Council 
announces the award of forty-two grants-in-aid of research, fifteen new 
fellowship appointments, two fellowship reappointments for periods of 
one year, and two fellowship extensions for less than one year. The grants- 
in-aid totaled $19,290; the fellowships, $49,000. 

The grants-in-aid were awarded to assist mature scholars in the com- 
pletion of research projects already well under way. The fellowships were 
designed to afford opportunity for research training, preferably interdis- 
ciplinary in nature, rather than to assist in the carrying-out of research 
projects as such. They were open to citizens of the United States and of 
Canada not over thirty-five years of age who possessed the Ph.D. or its 
equivalent in research training and experience. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for grants-in-aid for the 
academic year 1934-35 will be February 1, 1934; for fellowship applica- 
tions, December 1, 1933. In order to facilitate the filing of applications on 
the proper blanks before the closing dates, it is requested that persons 
interested communicate with the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants- 
in-Aid, 230 Park Avenue, New York, New York, as early in the fall of 
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1933 as possible. The first letter of inquiry should include a brief state- 
ment of the candidate’s proposed plan of work and of his academic and 
professional record. 


The appointments for the academic year 1933-34 whose projects are of 
interest to sociologists are: 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Nels Anderson, instructor in sociology, Seth Low Junior College, to aid in the 
completion of a study of social change in a Mormon community. 

John M. Cooper, professor of anthropology, Catholic University of America, 
to aid in the completion of a study of the ethnology of the James Bay area. 

E. Merton Coulter, professor of history, University of Georgia, to aid in the 
completion of a study of the planter civilization of coastal Georgia. 

Nathan P. Feinsinger, assistant professor of law, University of Wisconsin, to 
aid in the completion of a study of divorce-law administration in England. 

J. P. Guilford, associate professor of psychology, University of Nebraska, to 
aid in the completion of a study of the consistency and intercorrelation of certain 
traits of behavior said to belong to the extrovert and introvert pattern of person- 
ality in normal and in pathological subjects. 

Leonard C. Helderman, associate professor of history, Washington and Lee 
University, to aid in the completion of a study of George Tucker as a social 
scientist of the Old South. 

Melville J. Herskovits, associate professor of anthropology, Northwestern 
University, to aid in the completion of an ethnographic account of the Negroes 
of Dahomey, West Africa. 

Vernon Jones, associate professor of psychology, Clark University, to aid in 
the completion of a study of the interrelations among various objective measures 
of moral behavior in school children and the influence of certain environmental 
factors upon such behavior. 

Eugene M. Kayden, professor of economics, University of the South, to aid 
in the completion of a study of the co-operative movement in Russia, 1865-1932. 

Susan M. Kingsbury, professor of social economy, Bryn Mawr College, to aid 
in the editing of the records of the Virginia Company of London. 

Alpheus T. Mason, associate professor of politics, Princeton University, to 
aid in the completion of a study of Mr. Justice Brandeis as a student of social and 
economic science. 

Robert A. McKennan, instructor in sociology, Dartmouth College, to aid in 
the completion of an ethnographic study of a Kutchin group of Athabascan In- 
dians in Alaska. 

Ernest R. Mowrer, assistant professor of sociology, Northwestern University, 
to aid in the completion of a study of the ecology and trend of family disorgani- 
zation in a metropolitan community (Chicago). 

Ronald L. Olson, associate professor of anthropology, University of Cali- 
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fornia, to aid in the completion of a study of the social organization of the 
Tlingit Indians of Southeast Alaska. 

Max Sasuly, lecturer, American University, to aid in the completion of a 
study of principles and techniques of population analysis. 

Francis B. Simkins, associate in social science, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, to aid in the completion of a study of a social history of the wom- 
en of the Confederacy. 

Keith Sward, professor of psychology, Pennsylvania College for Women, to 
aid in the completion of a study of Jewish temperament, musicality, physiogno- 
my, and motivation. 

Paul S. Taylor, associate professor of economics, University of California, to 
aid in the completion of a study of co-operatives and barter exchanges among 
the unemployed. 

Raymond R. Willoughby, associate editor, Psychological Abstracts, to aid in 
the completion of a study of the influence of age, duration of marriage, and num- 
ber of children upon neuroticism. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Nathaniel Cantor, assistant professor of social science, University of Buffalo, 
for a study of penal administration in Germany (three months’ extension of 
1932-33 fellowship). 

W. Rex Crawford, assistant professor of sociology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for a study of the philosophic basis and presupposition of sociology, to be 
carried on chiefly in France and Germany. 

Calvert L. Dedrick, research assistant in sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
for a study of urban social processes, to be carried on in the United States. 

Harold F. Dorn, fellow, department of sociology and anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, for a study of the application of recently developed statistical 
techniques to social data, to be carried on in the United States and England. 

Edward P. Hutchinson, student, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for 
a study of occupational mobility and migration of the tuberculous in Sweden. 

Albert Lepawsky, research assistant and instructor in political science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for a study of the government of European metropolitan re- 
gions, to be carried on in England and Germany. 

Charles P. Loomis, assistant and tutor in sociology, Harvard University, for 
a study of the typological method of research in sociology, to be carried on in 
Germany. 

Elio D. Monachesi, forme-ly instructor in sociology, University of Minne- 
sota, for a study of treatment of criminal offenders in Italy (one-year extension 
of 1932-33 fellowship). 

Stanley S. Newman, formerly Yale Sterling Fellow, for a study of individual 
versus group reactions to the primary symbolisms of speech sounds (one-year 
extension of 1932-33 fellowship). 

Morris Ploscowe, formerly research assistant, National Commission on Law 
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Observance and Enforcement, for a study of European and American prelimin- 
ary procedural processes in criminal prosecutions, to be carried on in England 
(five months’ extension of 1931-32 fellowship). 

Sylvia L. Thrupp, Metcalfe student, London School of Economics, for a study 
of the sociological approach to historical evidence, to be carried on in the United 
States. 


Social Work and Educational Problems in Germany.—A series of papers 
containing news items and information on the present conditions in social 
work and educational problems in Germany is being edited by Dr. Ruth 
Weiland of the Deutsche Zentrale fiir freie Jugendwohlfahrt. The follow- 
ing subjects will be treated in the first six numbers: (1) “Federal and 
State Legislation in the Field of Child Welfare,” (2) ‘“The Responsibility 
of Local Authorities for Needy Individuals,” (3) ““The Importance of Sick 
Invalid and Old Age Insurance for the Economically Weak,” (4) “Welfare 
for the Unemployed in Practice,” (5) “Development and Extent of Social 
Welfare in Country Districts,” (6) “The Effect of Unemployment on 
Child and Youth Delinquency.” The first number was published May 1, 
1933. Subscription for the first six papers is three dollars, payable in ad- 
vance by postal order to Dr. Ruth Weiland, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
Schwarzburg Alle 3, Germany. 


Wellesley Summer Institute for Social Progress.—The first session of the 
Wellesley Summer Institute for Social Progress will be held on the campus 
of Wellesley College July 1-15, 1933. The general theme of the Institute 
is “What Are the Fundamentals of a Good Social Order and How Can 
They Be Realized?”’ The topic for this summer is “Our Economic Future 
—Its Direction and Control.” Among those on the Governing Board are 
John A. Fitch, Alvin S. Johnson, Robert W. Bruere, and Mary Van 
Kleeck. For further information write Dr. Alfred D. Sheffield, 31 Madi- 
son Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


University of Chicago.—Harper and Brothers announce the publication 
of Economic Problems of the Family, by Hazel Kyrk, associate professor 
of home economics and economics. 


Dartmouth College.—Assistant Professor William J. Rose is spending his 
year of sabbatical leave studying the cultural factors involved in the 
Silesian question, under a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 
Professor Rose holds a degree from the University of Cracow and is 
familiar with Polish life, language, and institutions. He has recently de- 
livered lectures in Berlin and Copenhagen on Polish culture history. 
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Assistant Professor Edwin D. Harvey is the author of The Mind of 
China, published in April by the Yale University Press. This work is the 
result of many years of study of Chinese civilization while a member of the 
faculty of the College of Yale in China at Changsha in Hunan. 

Assistant Professor Andrew G. Truxal is the author of Recreation Areas 
in Real Estate Subdivisions, to be published by the Harmon Foundation. 

Dr. Robert A. McKennan has recently received his degree from the 
department of anthropology at Harvard University. His dissertation was 
an ethnographic study of the Indians of the Upper Tanana River in the 
remote interior of Alaska, with whom Dr. McKennan spent the year from 
September, 1929, to June, 1930. 

Michael E. Choukas, who has charge of the honors work of the sociology 
majors, is completing his dissertation for the doctorate to be submitted to 
the department of sociology at Columbia University. His subject is “A 
Sociological Study of the Theocratic Community of Mount Athos.” He 
visited Greece in 1931 and lived in the monasteries for several months 
while gathering data on their history and organization. 


University of Florida.—The department of sociology published, in De- 
cember, 1932, A Guide to the Laws of Florida A ffecting Child Welfare as the 
first edition in their “Sociology Series.”’ 


University of Illinois —Harper and Brothers announce the publication 
of Principles of Sociology, by E. T. Hiller, associate professor of sociology. 


Indiana University.—Harper and Brothers announce the publication of 
Social Statistics, by R. Clyde White, professor of sociology and director of 
the Bureau of Social Research, Indiana University. 


Luther College.—Dr. O. M. Norlie, Director of the Hartwick Seminary 
Graduate School, Brooklyn, has been appointed professor of psychology 
for the coming year. 


Miami University—McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the pub- 
lication of Population Trends in the United States, a “‘Recent Social Trends 
Monograph,” by Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


University of Michigan McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the 
publication of The Metropolitan Community, a ‘Recent Social Trends 
Monograph,” by R. D. McKenzie, chairman of the department of sociolo- 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the publication of Introductory So- 
ciology, by Charles Herton Cooley, late professor of sociology; Robert C. 
Angell, associate professor of sociology; and L. J. Carr, assistant professor 
of sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the 
publication of Communication Agencies and Social Life, a “Recent Social 
Trends Monograph,” by Malcolm M. Willey, professor of sociology, Uni- | 
versity of Minnesota, and Stuart A. Rice, professor of sociology and sta- - % 
tistics, University of Pennsylvania. my 


Municipal University of Omaha.—The proceedings of the forty-second 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Academy of Science, held May 6-7, 1932, 
have been published under the editorship of Dr. T. Earl Sullenger, who has 
served ior the last two years as chairman of the social-science section. 
The department announces the completion of the following local 
studies, “Migratory Youths” and “Truancy.” 


Smith College.—University of North Carolina Press announce the pub- 
lication of The Family: A Study of Member Réles, by Katharine D. Lump- 
kin, assistant director, Council of Industrial Studies, Smith College. 


Stanford University —Mr. Philip Edward Kellar, instructor at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, has been appointed acting assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Stanford University for the year 1933-34. Professor 
Howard W. Woolston, of the University of Washington, will be at Stan- 
ford University during the 1933 summer session as acting professor of 
sociology. Professor Walter Greenwood Beach of the Stanford University 
sociology staff will offer courses at the University of Washington during 
the 1933 summer session; and Professor Charles N. Reynolds will be on 
the summer teaching staff of the University of Oregon summer session. 


Teachers College, Columbia University —McGraw-Hill Book Company 
announce the publication of Rural Social Trends, a “Recent Social Trends 
Monograph,” by Edmund de S. Brunner, professor of education, Teachers 
College, and J. H. Kolb, professor of rural sociology, college of agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Teachers College, Kansas City, Mo.—A course in “Urban Sociology” 
will be given this summer for the first time by Dr. Guy V. Price, chairman h 
of the department of social science. Dr. H. C. Hill, of the University of | 
Chicago, department of education, will be in residence at the summer ses- 
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sion and will give a course on “Recent Social Trends in the United 
States.’”’ Miss Louise Beth Wilson, director of the department of parent- 
education, will give a course on ‘““The Family.” A course in ‘Educational 
Sociology” is being taught jointly by Dr. Price and by Mr. Arthur W. 
Gilbert, the former dealing with the principles and problems of a socio- 
logical nature relevant to education, and the latter with the sociology of 
the teaching process. 


University of Washington—McGraw-Hill Book Company announce 
the publication of Americans at Play: Recent Trends in Recreation and 
Leisure Time Activities, by Jesse F. Steiner, professor of sociology. 


Yenching University, Peiping, China.—Routledge and Sons Company, 
London, announce the publication of Political Philosophy of Confucianism, 
by Dr. Leonard T. Hsu, professor of sociology, and the University of Cali- 
fornia Press announce the publication of Sun Yat-Sen: His Social and 
Political Ideals, also by Dr. Hsu. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin calls attention to the omission in the article by 
L. D. Zeleny on “‘Feeble-mindedness and Criminal Conduct,”’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XX XVIII (1932-33), 564-76, of any mention of his 
publications on the subject. Dr. Wallin rejected the twelve-year standard 
as early as 1916, and the problem is discussed in his book on Problems of 
Subnormality, published in 1917, and in numerous publications since that 
date. The omission by Zeleny of these references is explained by the fact 
that his article was a condensation of a fuller treatment prepared as a 
doctor’s thesis. 

University of North Carolina Press announce the publication of The 
Tragedy of Lynching, by Arthur Raper, research and field secretary, Com- 
mission on Interracial Co-operation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Study of a Community and Its Groups and Institutions Conceived 
of as Behaviors of Individuals. By RicHARD Louis SCHANCK. 
“Psychological Monographs.” Princeton: Psychological Review 
Co., 1932. Pp. 133. 

Further Contributions to the Prestige Value of Public Employment. By 
LEONARD D. Waite. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932. Pp. xvii+88. $1.50. 

The Attitude of the Jewish Student in the Colleges and Universities 
towards His Religion: A Social Study of Religious Changes. By 
MARVIN NATHAN. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 
264. $2.00. 

These long-titled studies have in common the attempt to obtain reliable 
knowledge by studying the “attitudes” of people, the first, largely by 
using the technique of the “participative observer’”’ and interview; the 
other two, by using the well-known questionnaire, the schedules occupying 
five and four printed pages respectively. White’s study is based upon 
7,168 schedules scattered over the whole country, Nathan’s on 1,500 out 
of 3,700 sent to 57 colleges throughout the country. All things else being 
equal, the samples would seem to be numerically adequate and generally 
representative. 

In a title as long as Schanck’s, one more little word wouldn’t do us any 
harm. If “verbal” were inserted before “behaviors,” we should know the 
real nature of his study. If he had spent as much time and effort in find- 
ing out what the people in Elm Hollow actually do as he did in finding out 
what they think, or said they think, about what is done, or should be done, 
we might know something about the real social phenomena of Elm Hol- 
low. He appears to have a prepotent reflex to demonstrate the ecological 
and group “fallacies” and the general inadequacy of sociological efforts 
to study social data “scientifically.”” He does admit, however (p. 126), 
“The use of the group as a unit for convenience sake is fairly apparent. 
It is a short cut method of expression but, even so, seems based upon some 
realistic data.’’ What he fails to see and say is that “the individual” as 
a unit is just as much a concept as is a “group.” The “individual fallacy”’ 
is just as much and as little fallacious as the “group fallacy,” and for the 
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same reasons. He makes a distinction between public and private atti- 
tudes and says most of the criticism of attitude studies applies chiefly 
to the latter, which is probably true; but it is also true that public verbal 
“attitudes,” even when quite stable, are frequently not highly correlated 
with the actual adjustment behavior of the subjects. How nearly would 
another investigator duplicate Mr. Schanck’s “private” attitudes? If sev- 
eral could do so, substantially, the “private” attitudes would then become 
“public” (objective) for scientific purposes, though they still would have 
little significance for the understanding of the social life of Elm Hollow 
since they do not result in social adjustment interaction. 

White’s nation-wide study confirms his earlier Chicago study showing 
that the prestige value is greater for private than for public employment, 
for federal than state, for state than municipal. Females, the young, the 
uneducated, the foreigners, the unskilled, attached more prestige to pub- 
lic employment than do the antitheses of these classes. While the ques- 
tionnaire approach seems more valid in this sort of research, frankly deal- 
ing with verbal statements of values, one wonders whether some objective 
criteria could not be used, such as applications for employment, public 
honors given, differential treatment of traffic violators, changes from one 
kind of employment to the other, etc. Prestige value that does not even- 
tuate in actual adjustment behavior is very vague. People frequently 
make derogatory remarks about the Senate in general, for example, but 
kow-tow to all senators and try hard to become one. 

Nathan’s study asked students to tell both what they do and think. 
It is difficult to tell whether they really do what they say they do, and 
whether their reports of what they say they think would be duplicated in 
a subsequent study. There is some evidence that a 25 or 30 per cent dif- 
ferential exists in the stability of questionnaire response even when there 
has been no substantial change in the data. 

However, the study seems to show that about 60 per cent of the stu- 
dents regard God as an impersonal entity and about 6 per cent are athe- 
ists; about 20 per cent have their religious life deepened or unchanged by 
the university and at least one-half of the breaking-away from earlier 
instruction occurs in high school or before. The whole picture is one of 
religious confusion, indifference, and uncertainty. A good deal of the book 
consists of religious theory and exhortation of a high order, imbued with 
real prophetic zeal. Probably the picture for Christian, at least for Prot- 
estant, students would not be greatly different. The conclusion is that 
there is grave need for a sociological redefinition of religion. 


Mram1 UNIVERSITY READ BAIN 
OxFoRD, OHIO 
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Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science. By LANCELOT 
HocBEN. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. Pp. 230. $3.75. 


This book is an extremely valuable contribution to the social-biological 
literature. The limited applicability of the experimental techniques in 
dealing with mankind, together with the facts that human families are 
very small and the interval between generations is very long, has retarded 
the advance of objective and verifiable knowledge. Most of the writing on 
eugenics and the various aspects of human genetics has been without any 
reasonably sure basis of fact. This body of literature has been for the most 
part a superstructure erected upon a foundation of wishes, guesses, 
biases, and analogies. In the present volume the author undertakes to 
separate the little that is known and demonstrable from the great mass 
of popular and pseudo-scientific writing. Beyond this he undertakes to 
present the line of research in this field that may be and is being carried 
on with the promise of scientific results. The book deserves very careful 
reading by both the biological and the sociological students. 


E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey. By 
STEPHEN P. Lapas. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xi+ 


849. $6.00. 


The so-called ‘problem of national minorities’ which vexes so sorely 
the states of Central Europe and the Near East is a problem of intercul- 
tural contacts peculiar to the age of nationalism. In the social tensions 
and conflicts prevalent in classical civilization and in the medieval and 
early modern phases of Western culture, divergencies of language played 
little part. Differences of race and language constituted no obstacle to 
peace and order in the heterogeneous and cosmopolitan political struc- 
tures of past centuries. Only when the Western peoples—and after them 
the Eastern peoples—identified themselves as ‘‘nations” and devised pa- 
triotic symbols to promote political solidarity did the minority problem in 
its modern form become acute. The patriot’s demand for national unity 
led to governmental efforts to compel all within the national frontiers to 
conform to the dominant linguistic and cultural patterns. By the same 
token, the minority patriot’s insistence upon preserving the identity of his 
group led to resistance, irredentism, and demands for autonomy and 
“‘self-determination.”’ The various “‘solutions” of the problem which have 
been devised—forcible assimilation in pre-war Europe, international pro- 
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tection against assimilation in post-war Europe, etc.—have achieved only 
partial success wherever the myths and symbols of ethnocentric national- 
ism have persisted. 

In the Near East, where the problem has been especially grave because 
of the combination of political and religious tensions, the most radical 
solution of all was attempted by Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey after the 
World War. This solution involved the wholesale uprooting of peoples 
from their ancestral homes on either side of political frontiers and their 
transference, bag and baggage, to the territory of the state where their na- 
tional kinsmen constituted a majority of the population. Some two mil- 
lion people—Greeks in Bulgaria and Turkey as well as Bulgarians and 
Turks in Greece—were lifted out of their ancient homesites and trans- 
planted to new lands on the other side of the boundary. It is this proce- 
dure which Mr. Ladas has undertaken to describe in great detail in his 
scholarly volume. His excellent style, his penetrating analyses, his ample 
documentation, and his skill in marshalling the facts in interesting fashion 
combine to make the study a model of painstaking research. The volume, 
however, necessarily suffers from the limitations inherent in the depart- 
mental cleavages in the social sciences. The author is a political scientist 
and a student of international politics. He is on safe ground when he 
writes of treaties and conventions and of the international-law aspects of 
his problem. He is less certain of himself when he considers the economic 
effects of exchanging populations, though he discusses them in consider- 
able detail. He is least sure of himself when he discusses the social and 
psychological phases of the events described—so much so that these 
phases are largely neglected though in a broad sense they are of the es- 
sence of the problem. The value of his conclusions is lessened by a pre- 
occupation with the immediate subject matter and by a disinclination to 
generalize and to apply his results to comparable situations. His study is 
nevertheless an admirably authoritative and definitive treatment of the 
episodes dealt with, at least in their historical, political, and legal aspects. 

It is obvious from this study that the forcible exchange of minorities is 
not a general solution of the problem which can be applied elsewhere. It 
is, to be sure, “‘final,” if one makes the dangerous assumption of the final- 
ity of existing frontiers. But it involves an amount of material suffering 
and destitution among the populations affected out of all proportion to the 
psychic and political gains achieved. It is less a principle or a policy than 
a political expedient designed, in the cases where it was applied, to put an 
end to generations of oppression and conflict. It accepts the nationalist 
assumption that linguistic and cultural homogeneity is indispensable to 
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the security of the nation-state. The confused intermingling of language 
groups in Central Europe renders any such solution unworkable there. In 
the last analysis, the problem, like all the problems created by national- 
ism, demands for its solution not makeshift expedients, but a removal of 
its causes, i.e., a modification of the prevalent attitudes, ideologies, and 
behavior patterns of nationalism which predispose those infected by it to 
indulge in socially destructive modes of activity. And this is a task not 
for jurists and diplomats but for educators, social psychologists, political 
engineers, and revolutionaries. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Sociological Analysis of Certain Types of Patriotism: A Study of 
Certain Patriotic Attitudes, Particularly as These Appear in Peace- 
Time Controversies in the United States. By EARLE L. HUNTER. 
New York: Paul Maisel Co., 1932. Pp. 263. 


The thesis of this work is that the attitudes that operate in peace-time 
controversies under the guise of patriotism have much more narrowly 
limited objectives than the totality of country, and that a basis for evalua- 
tion of those attitudes must consequently be found, other than considering 
them as instances of a general devotion to country as a whole. 

The materials which were analyzed for the purpose of defining types of 
“patriotic” attitudes were published expressions (especially newspaper 
editorials and letters to the editors) in the controversies and discussions 
over the “D.A.R. blacklist’; over the naval construction programs of 
1927-28; over the Federal Trade Commission’s 1928 investigation of pub- 
lic utilities’ propaganda; and over the religious issue in the presidential 
campaign of 1928. The “types” of attitudes are ideal constructs, distinct 
from each other in that “‘attitudes of one do not imply necessarily atti- 
tudes of any other type” (p. 38). Six types of peace-time patriotism are 
distinguished. After the definition and exemplification of each type, 
and the demonstration that attitudes of this type may be considered as 
patriotic, there follows the formulation of hypotheses as to its social sig- 
nificance by correlating “the attitude-value complexes with other social 
data; that is, with the actual social conditions that seem to attend the 
occurrence and functioning of the types of behavior” (p. 41). These hy- 
potheses are put forth with tentativeness, which is appropriate, inasmuch 
as the procedure by which they are arrived at is so largely that of logical 
implication, and as they cover far wider fields than the data presented. 
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Finally, the analysis seeks to determine what in each attitude-type can 
be assimilated to the common notion of patriotism and, in so far as “pa- 
triotic” attitudes do not correspond to that notion, how they can be de- 
scribed and evaluated. It is found that so-called loyalties to country are 
rather “loyalties to specific aspects of country” (p. 249); and that since 
loyalties are directed to specific ends and since the areas of social life ade- 
quate to the satisfaction of these interests (communities) are, for some 
interests, smaller than country, overlap the limits of country for others, 
and for still others, are world wide, therefore “loyalties are clearly defina- 
ble . . . . only in terms of actual community activity” (p. 250). The ef- 
fects of loyalties upon community interests are the valid measures of their 
social worth. The author does not prescribe any particular standard for 
evaluating these effects, but seeks to demonstrate that the application of 
these attitudes to any standard of values may be guided by attention 
upon these effects. 

It is shown that special-interest groups frequently win others’ loyalty 
to their own ends by appealing to sentimentalized symbols of country. 
The response to these symbols (which is thus shown to be effective) is in 
this work distinguished from loyalty to the genuine interests of the total- 
ity symbolized. This distinction is important. But it hardly justifies the 
position of the author (p. 250) that “patriotism” should be abandoned as 
a scientific term; for it can be used to designate such sentimental attach- 
ment to symbols of country, the conditions of whose rise and variations, 
and whose effects, provide scientific problems. The use of the term “pa- 
triotism”’ need not lead scientific discussion into passing favorable judg- 
ments, or any other value-judgments, upon such sentiments. 

The work provides an intelligent critique of patriotism as an objective 
of education. Its application of the ideal-type method is worthy of atten- 


tion. 
HarMON HAYES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Written Constitution and the Unwritten Altitude. By CHARLES 
EDWARD MERRIAM. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. 


Pp. 89. $1.00. 


The dynamic relations of the written Constitution and the “unwritten 
attitude” which, together, make the actual government, is the theme of 
this little volume. Fundamental changes have occurred, with and with- 
out formal amendment, and similar developments may be expected in the 
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years ahead. The ascendancy of the federal government, the decline of the 
state, and the rise of the metropolitan center foreshadow basic structural 
modifications; the growing interest of the United States in international 
affairs may necessitate the reconstitution of the treaty-making power; 
political parties, because of their increasingly national character, will 
likely be brought under federal regulation; the influence of organized 
propaganda and lobbying by special interests may be expected to grow, 
but this will not in itself involve formal constitutional changes. The dis- 
cussion shows that revolutionary transformations of political power could 
occur within the framework of the Constitution as it now stands, and im- 
plies, though it does not explicitly assert, that a fascist, communist, or 
socialist régime could be established through such a process. 


SEBA ELDRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Origin and History of Politics. By W. C. MacLeop. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, 1931. Pp. xv+504. $3.75. 

This study is largely a descriptive account of political patterns to be 
found in various cultures. The first part deals with the origins and nature 
of political organization especially among primitive peoples, to which are 
added similar considerations with regard to feudalistic Europe, Japan, 
and China. The second part is devoted to the political development of 
Europe and America “‘in particular.”” Here we find political forms, par- 
ticularly those of representative government and federalism, examined in 
social orders ranging all the way from the city-states of the early Mediter- 
ranean to the modern states of the contemporary scene. Incidentally, two 
pages each are devoted to Russia, 1918-31, and to the Fascist movement 
in Italy. 

Professor MacLeod brings to the study of politics materials and meth- 
ods developed in anthropology and ethnology, and in its innovative re- 
spect such a procedure is invaluable. But the main purpose of this study, 
according to the author, is to create “perspective” for American students 
of political science who, apparently, are so steeped in Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion that they are unable to appreciate institutions other than their own. 
One, perhaps, may forego a defense of students attending our present-day 
educational mills; but one cannot refrain from raising the query as to 
whether a meager knowledge of political patterns in numerous societies 
will really be a significant aid to viewing the contemporary scene steady 
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and whole. A realization of the fact that differing cultures have devel- 
oped diverse organizational patterns does not lead, inevitably, to an un- 
derstanding of the power complex and pressure processes of the modern 
world. Nor is the antidote to parish-pump politics to be found, necessari- 


ly, in encompassing the universe. 
S. McKee RosEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Fools and Folly during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. By 
BARBARA SWAIN. New York: Columbia Press, 1932. Pp. 234. 


Most cultures include current or traditional assumptions about human 
nature or morality, conceptions of the réle of the normal; occasionally 
symbols are chosen to express for the given period and culture the atti- 
tudes toward human conduct engendered by such preconceptions. The 
relationship between moral philosophies and their symbolic or dramatic 
representation is well shown in this study of what might be called the 
“fool concept” or the “folly complex.”” The Dance of Death mythus offers 
another comparable series. It is more than coincidence that its most 
humane and humanist interpretation was by Holbein, the friend of the 
humanist Erasmus and also illustrator of that most humane literary treat- 
ment of human folly—Erasmus’ The Praise of Folly. Erasmus seems to 
have approached a definition of the situation in terms of a divided yet in- 
separable and integrable human nature, in which, if knowledge is “vir- 
tue,”’ “vices” are ignorance or error rather than guilt. ‘““Erasmus’ Praise 
of Folly pictured society as a kingdom of fools, but by shifting from one 
attitude toward folly to another he transformed the fool from a figure 
cynically denoting man’s depravity to an ironic symbol of his composite 
weakness and strength. Erasmus takes man’s situation with gaiety and 
assumes that he has sufficient vitality himself to digest all his experience 
eventually into some usable form. But Erasmus’ version of human nature 
did not become common property [‘‘consensus”’] in the Europe to which he 
addressed it. His ironic synthesis {of wisdom and folly] proved highly un- 
stable. ‘“The folly of Erasmus was alone in offering a joint condemnation 
and defense of man the fool.”” When ignorance, witlessness, and illusion 
are bliss, man’s folly consists in either wishing or imagining himself homo 
sapiens—let alone in being it. For the sociologist who is capable of ac- 
cepting historical data, the book further offers new illustrations of ways in 
which (from gargoyles to Ziegfeld and Ballyhoo) impulses repressed by the 
mores are released in institutionalized license. In view of its erudition, 
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it is surprising to find in this book no reference to the varieties of fool 
represented in the traditional Parsifal, and in Punch and Judy; and, on 
the other hand, to the classical apotheosis and individual characterization 
of fools by Shakespeare, who surely falls within the Renaissance. 

While Erasmus sees madness in man’s method, it remained for Shakes- 
peare to find method in his madness. 


Tuomas D. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Pageant of Civilization. By ARTHUR G. BRODEUR. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 1931. Pp. xxvii+537. 


This work—not to call it fool’s play—appears to be an attempt to 
write a book on the past which will commend itself to those whose brains 
cannot stand a straightforward history or the presentation of naked facts. 
Their interest is solicited at the start by allusion to Tutenkhamon’s tomb, 
Colonel Lindbergh, and H. G. Wells, and is sustained later by imaginary 
dialogues between historic personages and descriptions of scenes from the 
daily life of past civilizations or great events like the Battle of Salamis. 
In short, the attempt is made to make the past live and to describe it 
as if present. The seven chapters deal with Egypt, Babylonia, Crete, 
Assyria and Chaldea, Greece, India, and Rome. 

A few quotations will make clearer the book’s character and method: 

The blacks raised a piercing yell, and swept to the attack. In column of 
eight, spears raised, they smote the foe, and their blades drank deep [p. 132]. 


“Follow that man! ” she commanded. “Watch where he goes. I will keep the 
door.” 

“They will miss thee in the andron, little sparrow.” 

“Not they. They are blind with drink. Go quickly” [p. 243]. 


Though the Persian strategy at Marathon was flawless, Miltiades matched 
their every move, and beat them [p. 258]. 


LYNN THORNDIKE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Messiah of Ismir: Sabbitai Zevi. By JOSEF KASTEIN. New 
York: Viking Press, 1931. Pp. 346. $3.50. 
Sociologists need more books like this. They need dozens and scores 
of them. Very little is known about the natural history of imposture— 
more especially religious imposture—which is frequently the cause of very 
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important social movements. The present book is interesting, even excit- 
ing. It is the biography of a seventeenth-century Jew of Smyrna who be- 
came the head of the most extensive messianic movement that has oc- 
curred in Judaism since the time of Christ. This Jew, Sabbatai Zevi, 
claimed to be the Jewish Messiah, but was a conscious and deliberate im- 
postor. He was a coward, a liar, a hypocrite, a forger—every kind of a 
crook and villain except a libertine, though one of his five wives was a 
notorious harlot and he deliberately encouraged excesses among his fol- 
lowers. He at last turned Mohammedan to save his life when the sultan 
of Turkey imprisoned him as a dangerous leader of sedition. 

The steps by which a man of this character obtained the blind devotion 
of tens of thousands of intelligent, experienced, and worldly wise Jews in 
all countries seem not to be different, except in their conscious fraud, from 
the steps by which genuine religious leaders have founded their sects. A 
proper analysis of process is a necessary task of sociology. The Dénmeks, 
a sect of judaizing Mohammedans, still exist to prove (as followers of 
Zevi) that a publicly exposed impostor can found a sect as successfully as 
an honest and virtuous man. 

LyrorpD P. EDWARDS 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Confessions of the Power Trust. By CARL D. THompson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1932. Pp. xx+670. $5.00. 


This book is a condensation of the hearings of a United States Senate 
subcommittee on public utilities. It is divided into nine parts, dealing 
with the hearings, also with the organization of utility companies—their 
financial structure and methods, some typical companies, propaganda 
methods, the war on public ownership, regulation, and political activities. 
The author, or rather the compiler, is the secretary of the Public Owner- 
ship League of America, and members of that League have been respon- 
sible for its publication. 

“Think ye that those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell were 
sinners above all that dwell in Jerusalem? I tell you, nay.” If we were 
preaching about the type of literature represented by this book, the fore- 
going quotation from Luke would be our text. The more respectable sort 
of crank literature abounds in books like this one, and, taken together, 
such books are of great importance to the sociologist. There would seem 
to be little or no evidence that the public utilities are any worse than the 
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banks, the oil companies, or sundry other great corporations. But certain 
cranks think that public service corporations are the “key issue now in 
America.”’ A crank, in mechanics, is a twisted tool used to communicate 
motion. Its power rests upon the fact that it is twisted. A human crank 
is a person who takes up some one notion and urges it to the exclusion of 
other things of equal or greater importance. Like the tool, his mind has a 
twist in it, and, like the tool, his usefulness lies in the fact that he can com- 
municate motion. Cranks, mechanical or human, are useful tools. They 
get things started. They may be useless or even dangerous after the ma- 
chine is going, but they seem to be indispensable to the process of starting 
it. August Comte, the founder of sociology, was a crank. He bored all his 
friends with his queer positivist religion; but he started the scientific study 
of society. We need a sociological study of cranks. When we get it, the 
book under review will furnish source material. 


LyFrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Survey of Sociology. By E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: Bruce Co., 
1932. Pp. xxii+570. $3.50. 


This survey is an elementary and systematic study of the field of sociol- 
ogy from a Catholic viewpoint. It might well have been entitled Catholic 
Social Science, for it presents the subject in the light of Christian princi- 
ples, and studies human society and its complex problems with reference 
to revelation as well as reason. 

Theories and conclusions are founded on Christian postulates, and the 
author hews close to the line whenever justice or charity come into con- 
sideration. The author cites authoritative church documents, and en- 
deavors to show how they integrate with the scientific and advanced 
thought of modern sociology. 

The book should find acceptance as a basic text in Catholic and denom- 
inational colleges, and be welcomed in seminaries since the present Pope 
has enjoined the study of social problems on all candidates for the Cath- 
olic priesthood. 

The book is enriched by a good Bibliography and suggestions for col- 
lateral reading, as well as a questionnaire at the end of each chapter. 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
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Ohio Criminal Statistics, 1931. By an ASSOCIATED GROUP FROM THE 
INSTITUTE OF LAW AND THE Out0 INsTITUTE. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. xiv+189. $2.00. 


Comparative Judicial Criminal Statistics: Six States, 1931. By LEON 
C. MARSHALL. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. viii+ 
61. $1.00. 


These two volumes are milestones on the road to better criminal judi- 
cial statistics in the United States. The one on Ohio Criminal Statistics: 
1931 is an “experiment in methods and techniques of state reporting,” 
prepared jointly by the Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins University and 
the Ohio Institute. It contains statistics of crimes known to the police, 
crimes cleared by arrest, the work of courts of summary, general and ap- 
pelate jurisdiction, probation, and other penal statistics. “Its publica- 
tion,” says the Preface, ‘‘is believed to be the first occasion on which the 
criminal statistics of an American state have been placed between the 
covers of a single report.’’ This is an overstatement. The Massachusetts 
Department of Correction has for many years—and officially—published 
annual reports as comprehensive in a way as the Ohio report, which has 
at least the honor of being the first to follow the pioneer and the very 
first to be produced on the basis of serious research which aims to achieve 
standards of uniformity hitherto lacking in judicial criminal statistics. 
That little attention has been paid to the human element which passes 
through the hands of the police, the prosecutors, and the judges of Ohio 
is probably due to the fact that no plan for reporting criminal statistics 
can easily be built all at once. 

The pamphlet on comparative judicial criminal statistics is the result 
of the untiring and competent work of Dr. L. C. Marshall of the Johns 
Hopkins Institute of Law to create and instal a uniform system of report- 
ing such statistics. The pamphlet deals with courts of general criminal 
jurisdiction in Ohio, New Jersey, Iowa, Maryland, Rhode Island, and 
Delaware. Of those indicted for crime in these states, the percentage 
eliminated due to failure to establish guilt ranged from 36.8 in New Jersey 
to 7.9 in Rhode Island. The percentage of those indicted who pleaded 
guilty or were found guilty (1) of the offense charged ranged from 59.3 
in New Jersey to 89.6 in Rhode Island; (2) of a lesser offense ranged from 
12.0 in Maryland to 1.2 in Iowa. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Youthful Offender: A Statistical Study of Crime among the 16-20 
Year Age Group in New York City. By Harry M. SHULMAN. Re- 
port of the Subcommission on Causes, New York State Crime 
Commission, 1931. Albany, N.Y., 1933. Pp. 374. 


The New York Crime Commission, which has passed out of existence 
after a decade of work, has been an interesting experiment in penology. 
It began with a program of unmitigated severity in the treatment of 
criminals. This thesis gradually weakened, leaving the Commission with 
no program. In the meantime, the Subcommission on Causes of Crime 
has been working quietly during the decade, gathering facts and publishing 
several excellent reports. The final document of this Subcommission ends 
in a plea for programs of prevention and for scientific adjustment of 
penalties to types of offenders. 

This report makes contributions to four aspects of criminology: First, 
it is a statistical study of the crime rates of the sixteen-to-twenty-year age 
group in New York City, in comparison with the crime rates of the gen- 
eral population. The study shows that this group, which constitutes 12 
per cent of the male population sixteen years of age and over, has 54.5 per 
cent of the arraignments for auto theft, 30 per cent of the burglaries, 37.5 
per cent of the robberies with a gun, and 33.5 per cent of the cases of rape 
of girls fourteen to eighteen years of age. Between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty an immense increase in the rate of arraignments for violations of 
traffic offenses and other minor offenses against health and safety occurs. 
Serious crimes increase much more slowly, with a tendency to reach a 
peak at the age of eighteen, though offenses which require boldness or in- 
volve sex drive or rage increase consistently to the upper age limit of the 
group studied. The second contribution is an ecological analysis of 3,963 
arraignments for serious crimes by this sixteen-to-twenty-year age group. 
The analysis shows ten areas with high absolute numbers. It does not 
present the data in the form of concentric circles. When the data are 
computed by two-mile zones, with the City Hall as the center, they show 
a decrease from 25.6 per thousand in the inner zone to 6.9 per thousand in 
the outer zone, which is consistent except in the fourth zone, which in- 
cludes the northern part of Harlem, where the trend is reversed. The 
rates for Manhattan alone, however, do not show the consistent decrease, 
but remain nearly constant in the first four zones (with the exception of a 
decrease near Central Park), after which the rate decreases consistently. 
The data as presented in the report are intended merely to locate the areas 
which show unusually high rates, without reference to the general pattern 
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of the city. The third contribution is to the prediction technique. In a 
study of 110 cases of offenders committed to penal or reformatory institu- 
tions, data regarding social backgrounds were tabulated and scores de- 
rived. This analysis shows that the severity of the penalty imposed by the 
court had practically no relationship to the prognosis based on the social 
background but was determined almost entirely by the nature of the of- 
fense. Finally, this report includes a study of the mortality of cases at 
various stages in the procedure. The report contains, also, data on other 
aspects of the criminality of this age group. It is an important statistical 
document. 


EpwIN H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Probation and Criminal Justice: Essays in Honor of Herbert C. Par- 
sons. By SHELDON GLUECK. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1933. 
Pp. vii+344. $3.00. 

The fifteen chapters of this book were written by American and Euro- 
pean administrators and scholars in honor of Herbert C. Parsons, who has 
been for many years a most influential leader in the development and 
extension of probation in America. This is a systematic treatise, with ap- 
proaches from the points of view of history, law, judicial and social-work 
policies, and administration. The book provides an excellent summary of 
the material on these aspects of probation, with definite unity in the 
thought and with a surprisingly large amount of new material. Sketches 
of the probation system in England, France, Belgium, and Germany by 
leading authorities for those countries are included. 


EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Golden Age of Crime. By ARTHUR B. REEVE. New York: Mo- 
hawk Press, 1932. Pp. 272. $2.50. 


The creator of Craig Kennedy, the scientific detective, issues in this 
volume a serious warning against the rising menace of rackets. The 
Capones and the Diamonds collect by their vast machines of terror and 
crime billions of dollars every year. The hold of the gangs upon the 
forces of law and order is a strangler’s grip. This is a very entertaining 
book, and it should be a popular one. Reeve has certainly written many 
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popular books on the subject and, we may guess, not unprofitably. This 
book is more than entertainment, for Reeve tries to point a way out. We 
need stern law enforcement, we need a scientific understanding of the na- 
ture of crime, and we need “a return to the old moralities.”” Mr. Reeve 
does not help us much on solutions, but he does know about crime. 


NELS ANDERSON 
SeTH Low Junror COLLEGE 


The Devil in Legend and Literature. By MAXIMILIAN RuUDWIN. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. xi+354. $3.00. 


A scholar long known for his careful studies of diabolism here presents 
an amazing wealth of information concerning the various aspects of those 
personifications in which the fears and imaginations of men have em- 
bodied the spirit and principle of revolt against the power of divine super- 
natural agencies. Dr. Rudwin is convinced that the “Devil has occupied 
the dreams and fancies of mankind to a greater extent than any other 
character, historical or mythological” (p. vii). Whether or not this state- 
ment is extreme, there can be no doubt as to the fact that legends and 
creeds relating to devils and to satanism have occupied an outstanding 
place in the traditions and literature of the various races and religions, and 
that they have vitally affected not alone art, but, more generally, the 
attitudes and practices of individuals and of groups. The subject of the 
present volume, therefore, is of importance not only to literary and reli- 
gious historians but also to sociologists, as well as to students of art, of so- 
cial psychology, and of religion. Dr. Rudwin’s treatment of his theme is in 
the main popular and purely descriptive, yet occasionally he injects bits of 
penetrating interpretation and of theory bearing upon the principle of 
evil from the ethical and metaphysical points of view. The specific topics 
with which he deals include legends concerning the angelic revolt; the 
number, names, forms, activities, and dominions of the devils; the social 
organization within the diabolical realm; compacts with the devil; powers 
and excellencies ascribed to the devil; and the treatments within modern 
poetry of ‘‘the salvation of Satan,’’ whether by virtue of the fact that 
power, even (or especially) when divine, “makes for tyranny” whereas 
“rebellion is the essence of nobility,’’ or whether by virtue of other con- 
siderations. 

Endowed with erudition, along with a subtle humor and a gift for 
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whimsical and pungent exposition, Dr. Rudwin has written a volume that 
should command a very wide interest, and his publishers have added their 
bit by bringing it out in a most appropriate and attractive form. 


EDWARD L. SCHAUB 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Educating for Citizenship: The Sovereign State as Ruler and as 
Teacher. By GrorcE A. Cor. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932. Pp. xvi+205. $2.00. 


“The bed-rock problem of the public schools, effective education for 
citizenship in our kind of state, has not been solved—this is certain. But 
we are moving towards a solution—this also is certain.” This problem 
centers in the relationships between the state as ruler and the state as 
teacher. We have not as yet a politically educated citizenry because of 
our “failure to face the peculiar problem of authority in a government of 
the people by the people.” The solution lies in education conceived “as 
the experience of children and youth in the gradual assumption of the 
responsibilities of sovereignty. In our society, obeying and ruling must be 
consciously fused into one.” 

The range of the discussion is indicated by the chapter titles: “Have 
We Any Schools of Citizenship?”’; ‘“The Political Significance of the Char- 
acter-Education Movement’’; ‘‘Self-Government in Schools as a Function 
of the Sovereign People”; “Propaganda or Education: Which?”’; “Civic 
Education by the Federal Government’’; “Technical and Social Qualifica- 
tions of the Ruler-Teacher’”’; ‘‘The Schools and the Power behind the 
Throne”; “The Political Functions of Non-state Schools’; ‘“‘The New 
Social Studies: Whither?’’; ‘““The School Teacher Quizzes the Sovereign.” 

For once we may agree with the claims made by a blurb: “Dr. Coe’s 
brilliant and stirring analysis of the réle of American schools in producing 
citizens—or in not producing them—has the very greatest importance for 
every person interested in good government and the good life—as well as 
for every person who, directly or indirectly, is concerned with the present 
educational system.” 

But certain implications (not explicit conclusions) of the analysis are 
open to criticism. The author writes as though he believes the schools 
could give an adequate preparation for citizenship, if only the task were 
‘ ¢ properly understood and courageously faced, whereas it may be ques- 
| tioned whether more is possible than a good beginning. Moreover, the 
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discussion rather implies that teachers can achieve through their own ef- 
forts the freedom from outside interference that is essential to the per- 
formance of the task, which seems very doubtful. And, finally, we are al- 
lowed to believe that adults can practice intelligent, active citizenship 
through agencies of the sorts already established. This also may be ques- 
tioned. It may be submitted, in criticism of these views, that thorough 
organization of adult citizens is essential to the continuation of political 
education begun by the school, to the competent practice of citizenship it- 
self after school days are over, and to assured public support of the best 
beginnings in this direction that the school may achieve. 


SEBA ELDRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century. By ROBERT JOSEPH KERNER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xii+412. $4.00. 


The present volume gives us much more than the title promises. It is 
not only a history of Bohemia, and it is not only Bohemia of the eight- 
eenth century. The lands of the Czech crown—Moravia, Bohemia, and 
Silesia—were a very important part of the Habsburg monarchy, namely, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. The author is forced, there- 
fore, to give the history of Bohemia in connection with the historical 
events of all the territory of the Habsburgs. Kerner’s work refers also 
to the seventeenth century and pays attention to the conditions before 
and after the Battle of White Mountain in 1620. 

For the sociologist this work offers a description and an analysis of a 
very interesting period, during which Bohemia, an independent feudal 
state of the sixteenth century, was changed into a province of a modern, 
highly centralized empire. In the course of this evolution Bohemia not 
only lost its independence, but also its religion and its national language.” 
This transition is reproduced from all points of view and with a great 
erudition. Part I contains a detailed analysis of all basic components of 
the political, economic, and social life; political, constitutional, and judi- 
cial questions are treated in Part II; Part III has reference to economic 
problems such as commerce, industry, finance, taxation, and serfdom; 
Part IV deals with social aspects such as religion, the school system, Ger- 
manization, and the Czech revival; Part V is a very clear summary of the 
author’s conclusions. Very interesting details and keen observations 
grounded on careful research and on the knowledge of new data from the 
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archives of Prague and Vienna are to be found on many pages. Part VI 
contains an abundant Bibliography, which is considered under three 
headings—bibliographical Guides and Publications”; ‘Sources in Manu- 
script and in Print”; ‘Secondary Authorities’”—and an Index. 

Students who are interested in the history of Central Europe, and es- 
pecially those who want to understand the history of the Czech state until 
the time of its national revival, will find in Kerner’s work a reliable guide. 


ANT. OBRDLIK 
BRNO, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


L’ésprit international dans V état et lV église. By PIERRE BOUSCHARAIN. 

Paris: Editions “Je Sers,” 1932. Pp. xiv+198. 

This is a book of essays by a French Protestant, a member of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, on the Christian approach to the 
constitution of an international society. The chapter on the Stockholm 
movement of the Anglican, Greek Orthodox, and Protestant churches is 
one of the best descriptions in point of this phase of the post-war develop- 
ment. The author seems unaware of the fact that another selective prin- 
ciple might have identified Christianity with the most vehement national- 
istic tendencies during the same decade. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New York Money Market. Vol. Il: Sources and Movements of 
Funds. By BENJAMIN H. BECKHART and JAMEs G. SmiTH. Vol. 
III: Uses of Funds. By BENJAMIN H. Becxuart. Vol. IV: Ex- 
ternal and Internal Relations. By BENJAMIN H. BECKHART, JAMES 
G. SmitH, and Wrti1am A. Brown, Jr. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. Pp. xi+395; xiiit+-475; xiiit+606. 

The first volume of this series, The New York Money Market; Origins 
and Development, was reviewed in this Journal for March, 1933. The 
three volumes under discussion here constitute the most comprehensive 


factual study yet made of the structure and operations of the New York 
Money Market. 


We have here in effect an exact and quantitative analysis of the func- 
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tioning of the various financial institutions whose interrelationships make 
up the market as a whole. The authors are also concerned with the in- 
fluence exerted upon these institutions by domestic and foreign commer- 
cial and financial conditions. Finally, they consider some of the pecuniary 
implications of the control exerted by the government through the me- 
dium of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The financial institutions whose activities are considered in these 
studies are as follows: (1) the incorporated banks, which form a tremen- 
dous credit pool in New York City and dominate to an important degree 
the policies of the interior banks; (2) the investment banks, which also 
control large amounts of credit and whose partners make up the direc- 
torates of the leading corporations of the country; (3) the branches or 
representatives of the leading foreign banks; (4) the acceptance corpora- 
tions, which function in the facilitation of foreign trade; (5) the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, “the keystone of the arch”; (6) the New York 
Clearing House, which establishes uniform rules pertaining to the internal 
relationships of the money market; (7) the various intermediaries—stock 
brokers, bondbrokers, billbrokers, notebrokers, and brokers of foreign 
exchange, insurance, freight, merchandise, and produce; (8) the special- 
ists in corporation law, accounting, statistics, investments, who possess 
expert and specialized information of domestic and foreign trade, market 
fluctuations, and industrial and commercial conditions. These specialists 
make this market the central clearing house for information of all kinds, 
on the basis of which decisions of world-importance are made. (9) Finally, 
the organized exchanges should be included in the category of financial 
institutions making up the money-market complex. They are elaborate 
mechanisms, comprising both a set of regulations and a physical structure, 
for the consummation of transactions in both tangibles and intangibles. 

This study is an admirable and carefully documented survey of the 
New York money market from a financial point of view. The authors do 
not attempt to approach Wall Street from the broadly philosophic and 
sociological perspective that characterized Bagehot’s observations on 
Lombard Street. Such a work would point out the human relationships 
involved in the complex institutional connections of the money market. 
The sociological story of Wall Street has yet to be written. 


Francis E. MERRILL 


CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 
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The Only Way Out. By EMILE Burns. New York: International 
Publishers, 1932. Pp. 84. $1.00. 


The Way Forward. By RoBERT S. Brooxincs. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932 Pp. 96. $1.00. 


America Made Young: A Plan for a More Perfect Society. By 
Duvat McCutcuHen. Philadelphia: Humanities Publishing Co., 
1932. Pp. 195. $2.00. 


In the wilderness of the contemporary economic anarchy, the children 
of Israel continue ceaselessly to cry out for salvation with much wailing 
and lamentation and to call after strange gods for guidance. Innumerable 
salvation-mongers mount their steeds and ride off in all directions, each 
shouting that his way is the only possible exit from chaos. These three 
little books add relatively little that is new to the salvationist literature. 
America Made Young adds nothing. It is a long conversation between 
“Gaskins,” “Garnickel,” et aJ. (page Foster and Catchings), in which the 
author presents a half-baked scheme to energize, cleanse, purify, etc., the 
disorder known as the United States, The nostrums of salvation through 
the new education and the “‘Constitution of Quality” are not even amus- 
ing, much less worthy of serious discussion. 

The Way Forward is scarcely better. It is full of the naive nonsense and 
pious platitudes habitually mouthed by business men who have no per- 
spective on the world in which they live. The only justification for its 
publication is the fact that it was written (shortly before his death) by 
the founder of the Brookings Institution. The contrast between the in- 
adequacies of the book and the accomplishments of the Institution dem- 
onstrate once more that business men can contribute more effectively to 
the progress of social science with their money than with their brains. 

The Only Way Out of Emile Burns is the way of revolutionary commu- 
nism. The author knows his capitalistic economics and his Marxian gospel 
reasonably well, and he devotes his talents, with considerable success, to 
an analysis of capitalism in England and of the future of the British work- 
ing class. His blasts at schemes of price-fixing, “managed credit,” 
“planned capitalism,” and high wages @ Ja Ford are most effective. 
Marxians will be easily persuaded by his contentions that the British 
workers have no alternative to social revolution and that British economy 
will readily survive such an upheaval. Non-Marxians will be skeptical. 
But bourgeois panaceas of the type represented by Messrs. Brookings and 
McCutchen may well cause the intelligent academic observer to retreat 
to Moscow. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Enquéte sur les conditions de vie de chémeurs assurés. By Gutit- 

LAUME JACQUEMYNS. Liége: Thone, 1932. Pp. 87. 

This report is the first part of a larger study of the living conditions of 
the families of Belgian workers living on unemployment-insurance bene- 
fits. The budgets of nineteen families living in Brussels are given in con- 
siderable detail. With these budgets as of January-February, 1932, are 
compared those of the lowest-income groups found in two earlier investi- 
gations, 1891 and 1929. The unemployed workers were living on about the 
same income as the most poorly paid wage-earners included in the 1929 
study. Since they continued to live largely in the same quarters as prior 
to their unemployment, they were spending far more for shelter than the 
families chosen for comparison from the 1929 study. For clothing, how- 
ever, they spend markedly less and for food slightly less. 


HazEL Kyrxk 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Federal Trade Commission. By THoMAS C. BLAISDELL, JR. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. viiit+ 323. $3.00 
This is an excellent piece of work. It accomplishes with economy of 

language and effectiveness of form its clearly stated task of discussing the 


Federal Trade Commission as “An Experiment in the Control of Busi- 
ness” (subtitle). After an Introduction on the Faith in competition, giv- 
ing the social background of the “experiment,” the argument is divided 
into two parts, treating respectively of the Commission’s administrative 
activities in dealing with unfair competition and with its activities in get- 
ting and publishing information as a basis for public regulation of business 
practices. A concluding chapter surveys the results, especially with refer- 
ence to the question why the Commission has not accomplished more in 
the line of the purpose back of its founding. 

For a doctoral thesis, which it seems to be, it is remarkable for the dis- 
play of judgment and balance and general intellectual maturity. This 
does not mean that the book has not definite limitations— which may be 
defects or merits according to the standards used for judging. Perhaps the 
same conditions, which prompt so much discussion of “control,’’ work 
against going very deeply into the problem or facing clearly the final is- 
sues. Mr. Blaisdell’s sympathy with the Commission against the courts 
is expressed with restraint but is apparent. It is not clear that he recog- 
nizes that for government under law restriction of officials to assigned 
tasks is just as essential as granting them power for those tasks, and that 
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in such fields this probably cannot be carried out under any general formu- 
la. That is, the problem of control raises the basic principle of American 
political theory, government by laws versus by men. Again, on the eco- 
nomic-theory side, there is similar failure to grasp fundamentals. The 
definition of monopoly (p. 298) is letter-correct, and yet the possessor of 
such a monopoly might have any degree of monopoly power, from zero to 
infinity, might in fact exemplify at the same time complete monopoly and 
perfect competition! 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Elementorum jurisprudentiae universalis libri duo. By SAMUEL 
PuFENDORF. Translated by WILLIAM ABBOTT OLDFATHER. 2 vols. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. vi+377 and xxxiii 
+304. $7.50. 

Quaestionum juris publici libri duo. By CORNELIUS VAN BYNKER- 

SHOEK, with an Introduction by J. DE LouTter. Translated by 

TENNEY FRANK. 2 vols. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1930. Pp. 417 and xlvi+304. $10. 

The readily available literature of international law has been enriched 
A * by the republication of these two classics. Pufendorf’s work, here repro- 
b duced in the text of 1672, was first published in 1660 and preceded his 
dl ‘ larger and better-known work entitled De jure naturae et gentium; Bynker- 


shoek’s work reproduces the original edition of 1737. Neither of these 
works has been before entirely translated into English. In addition to 
texts and translations, long introductions by two distinguished interna- 
tional jurists point out the significance of the works to international law. 

Bynkershoek has long been known for his greater utilization of posi- 
tive materials such as treaties, national legislation, and cases than other 
of the classical writers. But, nevertheless, he gives full recognition to rea- 
fF son as a source of international law. Pufendorf and Bynkershoek have 
A often been taken to represent two divergent schools of international law: 
f Pufendorf the philosophical or “‘natural law” school which deduced con- 
crete rules of international law from a few assumed fundamental princi- 
Be ples by a sort of geometric process and Bynkershoek the empirical or 
a “positive law” school which sought to induce rules from the consistent 
practice of nations. De Louter contends that Bynkershoek “although a 
re great jurist was no philosopher,” and perhaps the difference in the two 
: schools can better be explained by psychological differences among the 
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writers than by basic divergencies in their views of the sources of law. 
The theoretical expositions of the two writers as to the sources of inter- 
national law are not as different as sometimes supposed. 

If the reader has diligence to master the significance back of the forms 
of expression used by these classical writers, he will often find that the 
substance is refreshingly modern. The problems of international law and 
of international organization of the seventeenth century had startling re- 
semblances to those of today, and keen minds grappled with them in 
similar manner. At the same time, the modern jurist cannot but congratu- 
late himself upon the larger body of positive materials and the more per- 
vasive international organization which renders his subject less specula- 
tive today than it was two centuries ago. Each of the writers is reluctant 
to attribute positive obligation to rules, whether of peace or war, not rest- 
ing on specific consent. Judging from the position of these writers, sov- 
ereignty was but slightly limited by law in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Loose as the family of nations still is, if we may accept the position 
of present-day writers on international law as correct, it is less atomistic 
than it was in the days of Pufendorf and Bynkershoek. 


Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Government in Labor Disputes. By Epwin E. Witte. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932. Pp. xi+352. 


If Mr. Witte were not already recognized as one of the outstanding 
authorities on the problems of labor injunctions, this volume would 
certainly assure him that place. The thirteen chapters and four appen- 
dixes cover the subject in a most thorough and comprehensive fashion. 
Theory and practice are blended in a way only possible by one who has 
supplemented a sound theoretical training with practical experience in 
government. 

It is to be expected that the importance of statutes would be stressed 
in a book written by a director of a legislative-reference service—and Mr. 
Witte is chief of one of the outstanding services in the United States. The 
three chapters which are devoted to this aspect of the problem are es- 
pecially valuable. Two summarize the federal and state acts which have 
been passed to restrain the abuse of equity powers in labor cases, and the 
third contains some very interesting suggestions concerning what it is, 
and what it is not possible to do by legislative fiat. 

The chapters on court decisions were not prepared to assist the lawyer 
who is seeking a legal loophole for the benefit of his client. They were 
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written to enable an intelligent inquirer to understand an extremely com- 
plicated subject, and they have succeeded admirably in their object. In 
no place does Mr. Witte’s dynamic style stand him in better stead than 
in traversing the boggy swamp of judicial precedent. The remarkable 
clarity of his thought and the vigor of his presentation serve to open the 
way, which would be almost impossible under less skilful direction. 

A reader can hardly help but be impressed with the impartiality of the 
author. There are some subjects on which a temperate discussion is an 
event. Prohibition is one of these; labor injunctions is another. The au- 
thor who can understand and sympathize with both sides of such ques- 
tions is more than a scholar—he is a genius. Mr. Witte ‘would go as far 
as any labor leader in ‘abolishing’ injunctions,” but he recognizes the 
tremendous difficulties in the way of such action. ‘“‘Any sound public pol- 
icy should take into consideration the rights and interests of employers 
no less than those of employees.” To balance those rights in a manner 
which will stand the test of judicial scrutiny is not as simple as many en- 
thusiasts would have us believe. 

The core of the problem is, of course, the prevention of violence in labor 
disputes. If executive authorities were more alive to their responsibilities, 
much of the need for injunctions would disappear. If we will not prevent 
industrial conflicts by righting industrial wrongs, we should at least make 
serious attempts to solve them peaceably through conciliation or arbitra- 
tion. ‘Instead of having the courts pass upon the merits of disputes, the 
author advocates confining the réle of government to the preservation of 
law and order, and to efforts at adjustment. Such a policy, be believes, 
will result in better law enforcement and fewer strikes—certainly in less 
resentment against the government and distrust of the courts.” This doc- 
trine is, of course, only good sense, but one wonders at times if good sense 
rules the world. 


RopneEy L. Mott 
AMERICAN LEGISLATOR’s ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Medical Care for the American People. Final Report of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+213. 

The famous Committee on the Costs of Medical Care was instituted 
five years ago and at the time of making its final report last October was 
composed of forty-eight persons: seventeen representing private practice; 
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six, public health; ten, institutions and special interests; nine, the public; 
and six, the social sciences, the latter group being Drs. M. M. Davis, 
W. T. Foster, W. H. Hamilton, W. C. Mitchell, W. F. Ogburn, and H. C. 
Taylor. 

The Committee finds that over a million of us make our living in the 
field of medical care, receiving therefor annually three and one-half 
billion dollars, a sum slightly in excess of the total laid out on recreation, 
on education, or on tobacco and refreshments. 

There were in 1930 nearly 7,000 hospitals in the country with about one 
million beds, two-thirds of them under governmental control. The con- 
trasts among communities are instructive. Thus Wisconsin has one bed 
for community use to each 154 persons; South Carolina, one to each 749 
persons. While the incidence of illness is found to be about the same for 
all income groups, the group receiving the lowest amount of service gets 
only two-fifths as many calls from physicians as the group with the high- 
est amount. 

Of the sum spent annually for medical service a thirtieth is spent on 
osteopaths, chiropractors, and faith healers and a tenth goes for “patent 
medicines.”’ ‘Much of the former sum and practically all of the latter 
are wasted.” 

The Committee’s studies show that the costs of medical care in any one 
year now fall very unevenly upon different families in the same income 
group. “The heart of the problem is, therefore, the equalizing of the fi- 
nancial impact of sickness.” “Budgeting for medical care on the individ- 
ual family basis is impracticable. On the present fee-for-service basis it is 
impossible for 99 per cent of the families to set aside any reasonable sum 
of money with positive assurance that the sum will purchase all needed 
medical care.”’ 

It appears that for representative groups all needed medical care can be 
provided, in urban areas at least, at a cost of $20 to $40 per capita per 
annum. 

The Committee recommends that medical service should be furnished 
largely by organized groups of physicians, dentists, nurses, etc., organized 
preferably around a hospital, which thus becomes the community’s medi- 
cal center. It urges the extension of all basic public health services so that 
they will be available to the entire population according to its needs. It 
recommends that the costs of medical care be placed on a group payment 
basis through the use of insurance, or of taxation, or of both, although 
it is not meant to preclude the continuation of medical service on a fee 
basis. 
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Eight physicians and one layman submit a minority report opposing 
the majority recommendations of community medical centers and “group 
payment for medical service.” It is not difficult to perceive that this 
group is less concerned with the terms on which medical care can be made 
available to all than with the incomes of medical men. In Wisconsin the 
average professional income of the surgeon is twice that of the physician 
and that of the specialist is nearly twice that of the general practitioner. 
Naturally the brunt of the battle for the fee basis of recompense is borne 
by those who come off best under the fee basis. 

Professor Walton H. Hamilton in a report of his own complains that 
the report of the majority “falls far short of an adequate attack upon the 
problem” and insists that ‘‘the maintenance of the physical welfare of the 
people must be a public function.” 

It is safe to predict that this volume will stand out a giant landmark 
through the next thirty or forty years of the practice of medicine in this 
country. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Culture of the Teutons. By VILHELM GR¢gNBECH. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1931. 3 vols. Pp. 382, 340, and 141. $10. 


This is a translation made from Danish in 1931 from Vor fobkeat i 
oldtiden (4 vols., 1909-12), which is a standard work. The English garb 
fits so well that it can hardly be recognized as a translation. It is also a 
revision; chapter xiv, ‘“The Creative Festival,” is entirely re-written, and 
the following chapter, “The Gods,”’ is new. Volume III, Bibliography and 
notes, also has much new matter. 

Gr¢nbech seeks here to determine the Old Germanic and particularly the 
Old Scandinavian attitudes toward the fundamental things of life, to find 
out in what happiness consisted at that day, honor, family, clan; what life 
meant, birth, death, sanctity, the temple, worship, sacrifice; what was 
man’s relation to nature, to the gods. The author had to discard our 
concepts and discover the ancient ones. Each step is documented from 
primary sources. This work provides its classified data with an aesthetic 
and philosophical interpretation. 

The Danish Rask-@rested fund made its appearance in English pos- 
sible. 

C. N. GouLp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Le mythe du héros et la mentalité primitive. By HENRI BROCHER. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 126. 


The author recognizes two classes of heroes: the beneficent and the 
maleficent. His interpretation of primitive mentality embodies the views 
of Lévy-Bruhl and of the Freudians. Compensation, substitution, and 
retribution are the motives contributed by the latter. The exposition 
flows nicely, once the premises are admitted. The reviewer, however, is 
left with the feeling that none of the depths has been plumbed, and that 
no ideas or interpretations have been offered. 


Witson D. WALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Adventure of Mankind. By Eucen Grorc. Translated from 
the German by RoBERT BEK-GRAN. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1931. Pp. xx+325. 

This is a turgid volume, full of the psychic, the theosophic, and the 
sexual—or, rather, perversions thereof. All sorts of wild theories con- 
cerning early man and his subsequent evolution and history are thrown 
together into a yet more seething potpourri and repeated in a still more 
exaggerated manner. The Dyas and Tai Gi, the phoenix, and Atlantis vie 


with “‘Adam, ‘the Twin,’ ” and with the ““Temple Beast and the Sodomitic 
Orgy.” It might be charitable to think of the author as affected by mod- 
ern works on archaeology and anthropology, ethnology and mythology, 
as Cervantes’ mad knight of La Mancha was by too much reading of me- 
dieval romances of chivalry. But we fear that the volume is intended for 
itching and prurient ears. 


LYNN THORNDIKE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In Defense of Modern Youth. By ELLIs CHADBOURNE. New York: 
Tenny Press, 1931. Pp. 320. $3.00. 


This book presents more than sixty short essays dealing with the youth 
movement in Germany, the United States, and elsewhere. These essays 
are grouped under such general and formal titles as the “Spiritual,” 
“Physical,” “Social,” “Political,” “Economic,” “Cultural,” and “Moral 
Renaissance.”’ Few of them could be classed as a sociological interpreta- 
tion of the youth movement. Nor are they a scientific treatment of the 
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psychological nature of youth activities. They might be classed as edu- 
cational articles for the most part, with a tendency to be formal in char- 
acter. Unfortunately, a bibliography of the literature and an index have 
been omitted. 

The author does not reveal as clear cut a view of the distinctive char- 
acter of any youth movements in this country as he does in Germany. 
Certain young people driving across the country in their collegiate Fords 
cannot be compared to the Wandervigel of Germany. Likewise, it is a mis- 
take to class the palatial international houses in Chicago, New York, or 
San Francisco with the German youth homes. They are widely different 
social movements, both in their psychological nature and in their sociologi- 
cal meaning. 

While this book has assembled a large number of interesting articles 
on the youth movement, still the method of treatment is not as scientific, 
and the interpretations are not as diagnostic, as the sociological reader 
would desire. 


W. RYLAND BooRMAN 
Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 


ia The Organization and Activities of the National Educational A ssocta- 
+ tion: A Case Study in Educational Sociology. By ERWIN S. SELLE. 
Be New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College of Columbia 
Bs University, 1932. Pp. 180. $1.75. 


: The comparatively new subject of educational sociology is gradually 
‘ : emerging from one in which the literature consists of general philosophical 
} i speculation and essays based upon common observation to one in which 
fe exact scientific techniques are worked out from carefully selected and con- 
q ib trolled data with accurate analysis in the classification and interpretation 
‘if of the facts collected. Perhaps the workers in no aspect of sociology in re- 


cent years have been more active in the use of scientific method than in 

the field of educational sociology. 

The recent monograph, under review, is a part of this literature and 

a presents a sociological analysis and interpretation of the National Educa- 

As tion Association—its organization, its activities and objectives, its rela- 
5 tionships to other groups, and its methods of control during the decade 

from 1918 to 1928. 

: Obviously such a study does not permit experimental procedure and 

therefore the author has adopted the technique most appropriate to such a 
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research, namely, an intensive sociological analysis or organic study of a 
complex group—a case study. The research has value as a technique for 
the study of other social groups and also for its interpretation of this sig- 
nificant organization during the period of its most intense activity and 
widespread influence. 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Coup d état: The Technique of Revolution. By Curzi0 MALAPARTE. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 251. $2.50. 


The author of Coup d’état has a notable record as a practitioner of what 
he preaches. He is one of the close friends and associates of Mussolini. 
His thesis is that modern revolution is a matter not of gaining control of 
the offices of government but of the public utilities. A group that can get 
possession of the railroads, waterworks, telegraph and telephone systems, 
electric-light and power plants, and other such essentials of civilization 
can overthrow any government. A modern revolution succeeds if it gains 
control of them. Accordingly, modern revolutionists need to have in their 
service a large number of skilful technicians and workmen. Of course, a 
revolution can succeed if the existing body of technicians and skilled la- 
borers can be won over to the side of revolutionists. If the revolutionists 
cannot win over the engineers and workmen now in charge, and have no 
qualified persons to take their places, the revolution fails. 

This thesis is illustrated by examples of the techniques employed by 
Trotsky, Stalin, Mussolini, De Rivera, and Hitler. 

The style of the book is very choppy and uneven. As the author has a 
high reputation as a literary man, the faults of the present edition may 
perhaps be set down to the translator. 


L. P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Housing Objectives and Programs. Edited by JoHN M. Gries and 
James Forp. Washington, D.C.: The President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 1932. Pp. xxv+345. $1.15. 
This volume, the eleventh and final publication of the series, contains 

the reports of six committees correlating the work of the twenty-five fact- 

finding committees of the Conference. It covers technological develop- 
ments, education and service, local and national organization programs, 
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and research. It aims to define what housing ought to be and to outline 
broadly the programs necessary to make it so. It is a valuable pooling of 
data and experience on housing. The section on research is particularly 
good. 
MavriceE R. DAVIE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Children and Their Parents. By Maup E. Watson. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1932. Pp. x +362. $3.50. 


Nineteen children were chosen from cases handled by the Neuro-psy- 
chiatric Clinic at Harper Hospital, Detroit, because the physical findings 
were negative and the explanation of the child’s behavior therefore lay in 
his experiences and reactions. Each case is given with a wealth of detail, 
not only about the child but about his parents and grandparents. An anal- 
ysis of the personality development of each parent and of the marital 
situation forms a background to the study of the child’s own difficulties. 

The point of view is that of Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy, who analyzes 
behavior in terms of two major drives, the ego and the libido. The ego is 
defined as ‘“‘an instinct of protection, domination, and that which leads 
every individual to be self-maximating or realizing.” The libido is a “love 
value”’ and includes love of parents, siblings, and relatives as well as love 
of a mate. Experiences are further classified as destructive (regressive) or 
constructive (maturing). Each experience may also be satisfying or un- 
satisfying. Such disturbing behavior in children as enuresis, stealing, ly- 
ing, and the like is regarded as symptomatic of underlying conflicts and 
dissatisfactions. 

In the first case given each item of behavior of the parents, of the prob- 
lem child, and of an older brother is classified according to the foregoing 
outline. In subsequent cases a rather free interpretation is given with only 
occasional reference to the underlying basis of analysis. 

The book may be criticized on three points: (1) It is doubtful whether 
Dr. Kenworthy’s hypothesis of the underlying drives and motives of hu- 
man conduct deserves the complete acceptance accorded it by the author. 
Interesting and workable as the hypothesis is, it is limited in scope and 
calls for a subjective interpretation of behavior. An adherent of some oth- 
er viewpoint could analyze the cases in terms of some other hypothesis, 
say in terms of Thomas’ four wishes, with very satisfactory results. It 
would seem that Dr. Kenworthy’s hypothesis should be regarded as one 
of several usable hypotheses rather than as the one hypothesis. (2) Al- 
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though these cases were handled in a clinic and presumably were subjected 
to remedial work, little reference is made to this angle of the problem. A 
discussion of the treatment and the degree of success attained would have 
added to the value of the book and at the same time have served as a 
check upon the analysis. In other words, the reader would feel that the 
ego-libido analysis was more sound if it were demonstrated that a pro- 
gram for the child and his parents based upon this analysis was successful. 
(3) The book should have been edited more carefully than it was. There 
are a few typographical errors and many roughly constructed, even un- 
grammatical, sentences. In one instance at least there is a sad error in 
chronology. A child born November 2, 1916, is described as being eight 
years and ten months old on November 24, 1928. 

The book should be commended for the thoroughness of detail, the in- 
clusion of material upon the parents, and the attempt to use a consistent 
basis of analysis. It may be hoped that at some future time the author 
will publish another series of cases, giving in similar detail the methods of 
treatment and the results secured. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The House That Freud Build. By JosErH JASTROW. New York: 


Greenberg, 1932. Pp. ix+297. $2.50. 


As the adroit title indicates, this partial indorsement and partial rejec- 
tion of what the author takes to be psychoanalysis is intended for the pop- 
ular audiences, with which Dr. Jastrow carries much weight. The tech- 
nical reader who wants to see what can be said to deflate psychoanalysis 
can spend his time to better advantage reading H. H. Hollingworth, 
Abnormal Psychology: Its Concepts and Theories (1930), which is described 
in a footnote on page 281 as “‘by far the most critical survey of all the con- 
cepts underlying the entire range of problems in the field where Psychol- 
ogy and Psychiatry have mutual interests.’’ Jastrow’s outlook is parallel 
with that of Daniel Bell Leary, Modern Psychology: Normal and Abnormal 
(1928), whose treatment of psychoanalysis he indorses. 

One of the few places where the author makes his points technically 
occurs where he says of the Freudian “‘unconscious” that it 
plays a minor but real part within the orbit of normal human behavior, and 
.... the part it plays is far more correctly interpreted as a factor in the total 
subconscious phases of psychic organization. In that process and product the 
major réle is fusion, a fusion of primary and secondary function, and of successive 
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integrations within the vast primary range. Fusional psychology dominates; 
when it recedes or the integration fails, some form or measure of recessive dis- 
sociation may be involved along with the dominant association. ... . In this 
comprehensive scheme of dissociational states (or processes) the Freudian “un- 
conscious” can and should be fit [p. 167]. 


In view of the terms used in psychoanalysis to distinguish the processes 
between the fully conscious and the totally unconscious aspects of activ- 
ity, this is not a criticism but a reverbalizing of Freud, which is Jastrow 
at his best. His book has the ills that rise from the methodological failure 
to construe Freud’s language with reference to what Freud is talking 
about, namely, the phenomena of the prolonged interview. 


Haroitp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mexican Labor in the United States. By PAut S. Taytor. Vol. I: 
Chicago and the Calumet Region; Vol. Il: Migration Statistics. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1932, 1933. Pp. 284, 10. 


Mr. Taylor’s study of Mexican labor contains much of interest to sociol- 
ogists. In the first publication a concise history of the movement of Mexi- 
can labor into the United States is included, together with census data and 
maps of the location of their settlements in Chicago. Special tabulations 
are made of several thousand cases of recent immigrants by state of origin 
in Mexico. Many aspects of the Mexican laborer’s life are revealed to us 
in the process of adjustment to various fields of work—on the railroad, in 
the steel mills, and in the packing-houses. The problem of making a living 
is only part of the picture, since he must find a place to live, a place for his 
family to live, and a place to express his religious and cultural interests. 
In all of these fields of interest he comes into contact, and often into con- 
flict, with racial groups which have preceded him only a few years. His 
predecessors proceed, with no gentle hand, to initiate him, fresh from the 
rural culture of Central Mexico, into the urban life of the American city. 
The many case documents give full insight into the attitudes and feelings 
of these most recent of our industrial-labor recruits. 

Data in Volume II, Migration Statistics, were gathered through the co- 
operation of the California State Department of Agriculture, which main- 
tains quarantine checking stations at the main motor-vehicle routes cross- 
ing California’s southeastern boundary. Quoting from the conclusion: 
“The statistics gathered for this study show the volume and fluctuations 
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in the movement of Mexican and Negro laborers into California. The 
great majority of the former and a large proportion of the latter engaged 
in agricultural labor; statistics of the former, especially, reveal the ebb and 
flow of workers in response to crop labor demands in California and 
Arizona.” Mr. Taylor indicates that the method of gathering these much- 
needed data could be adapted generally to the flow of labor by automobile 
routes. 


CHARLES NEWCOMB 
ILLINOIS 


Agricultural Credit in the United States. By E. S. Sparks. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. Pp. xiii+476. $3.75. 


Most of the literature dealing with agricultural credit in the United 
States is fragmentary, of recent origin, and covers only the last twenty 
years of history. This treatise is different in that it covers the whole span 
of American history and undertakes a complete consideration of the his- 
tory and theory of agricultural credit in the United States, beginning with 
the colonial settlers’ demands for “‘crop currencies” and concluding with 
the various farmer demands of the last few years. It is written to be used 
as a college textbook, each chapter being supplied with “Questions,” 
“Topics for Investigation,” and a “Select Bibliography.” 

According to the author, ‘““The history of agriculture credit in the Unit- 
ed States is largely a study of the flow of capital, in all of its various pro- 
ductive forms, from the centers of industry and accumulated supplies to 
the frontier agricultural districts.”’ In the final paragraph of the book he 
says, “Cheap credits cannot solve the farm problem. In fact, many forms 
of cheap and unwise credits have complicated the agricultural problem of 
this country.”’ These are two significant statements just at the time when 
farmers are demanding great amounts of cheap, and some believe unwise, 
credits and when farm-mortgage indebtedness has accumulated to almost 
ten billion dollars, most of which is owed to the industrial centers of the 
nation. Between the two statements quoted the author presents a critical 
analysis of the various credit experiments which have been made in the 
three hundred years of our national life. 

The credit needs of the American farmer did not arise, but have in- 
creased, with dominant commercial agriculture. They arose with his de- 
sire to buy land. They have been supplied by foreign capitalists and mer- 
chants, colonial land banks, “property banks,’’ a whole gamut of federal 
agricultural banks, life insurance companies, trust funds, estates of in- 
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dividuals, corporations, the Federal Farm Board, commercial banks, mer- 
chants, and direct loans from the federal treasury. The money borrowed 
has been used for land purchase, production and marketing operation, 
purchasing food and clothing, and even for financing marketing holding 
schemes. Out of this elaborate experience and a knowledge of other bank- 
ing and credit operations should have come some guiding principles and 
practices for the ‘“‘present emergency.” While not driving the point, the 
author implies that this is true. 

He recites the early farm-relief schemes and demands for cheap money, 
describes the experiences of “Private Land Bank Schemes,” ““The Public 
Loan Office or Public Land Bank,” and ‘Real Estate Banking in the 
South (1800-1860),”’ and thoroughly describes and analyzes the organ- 
ization and operation of “The Federal Land Banks,” ‘The Joint Stock 
Land Banks,” “The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks,” and gives the 
record of the ‘‘Federal Farm Board” for the first year of its operation. He 
explains the ‘‘National Banking System” and the ‘‘Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem” in their relation to agriculture, describes “Credit Unions” and pre- 
sents theories of money and banking in relation to agriculture. In conclu- 
sion he raises the question of whether the farmers of the United States are 
amply supplied with rural credit facilities, presents the farm-debt status 
in the United States (1910, 1920, and 1925), and discusses the present and 
future credit needs of American agriculture. The only points at which the 
description and analysis can be said to be inadequate are in a considera- 
tion of merchant, or crop-lien credits, for a long while prevalent in the 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat belts and now quite common in other farming 
areas, and in his discussion of deferred payments. 

The most outstanding conclusions are that there is need for “‘more 
scientific appraisals of farm income and the proper capitalization of farm 
values over long time periods; the elimination of the unsound parts of the 
present rural credit machinery and proper use of essential parts; and a 
greater emphasis on the scientific use of credit, on controlled agricultural 
production, and on scientific farm management.’ By more scientific ap- 
praisals of farm income and values he means a lessening of belief in the 
theory that land always does and always will increase in value and a recog- 
nition that the farmer must expect to receive his reward out of working 
on the farm. He suggests as improvements in agricultural credit machin- 
ery the elimination of the stabilization activities of the Federal Farm Board, 
the possible elimination of the joint stock land banks, possibly the short- 
ening of the amortization period for farm-mortgage debts, the control of 
the federal farm-loan banks by borrowing farmers, reduced credit costs 
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to farmers, “provided such reduction is not made at the expense of other 
industries and do not result in decreasing the total net income of all indus- 
try,” and, above all, more careful and scientific studies in the field of 
agricultural credit. 

The contents and implied conclusions of this book may not, and prob- 
ably will not, please the most ardent advocates of cheaper rural credits. 
The fact is that the rural-credit and farm-mortgage situation has become 
worse since the manuscript for the book was completed, and the issue of 
justice between debtors and creditors during a period of long price decline 
is not at any point adequately discussed. Nevertheless, as Dr. T. N. 
Carver says in a Foreword, “Dr. Sparks has performed a notable service 
in presenting in outline the whole story of the ways by which capital has 
been induced to flow to the farms of the United States,” and that his 
“work is timely as well as thorough and comprehensive.” 


Cart C. TAYLor 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


The Influence of Environment on the Settlement of Missouri. By JAMES 
FERNANDO ELLIs. St. Louis: Webster Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. 
181. 


This is a well-organized, detailed study from the historical approach. 
There is a good bibliography. The author’s selection of the counties lo- 
cated in the Ozarks differs from that of Dodge and Sauer. Being a native 
Missourian especially aids the author in his intimate descriptions in this 
none too materialistic book. 


Roy E. Buren 
West PLatns, Missouri 


The Background of Swedish Immigration, 1840-1930. By FLORENCE 
E. JANson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. x+ 
517. $5.00. 

This book presents a detailed, historical study of economic, social, and 
political factors underlying Swedish immigration from 1840 to 1930. In 
the forties Sweden was an isolated, self-sufficient, agricultural country 
which had become an industrialized nation in 1930, in which the older 
rural culture and isolation were rapidly disappearing. This investigation 
clearly indicates many other causes of immigration in addition to the de- 
sire for better economic opportunities in a new country, such as the influ- 
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ence of advertising in the Swedish press, the numerous letters from settlers 
in the United States, compulsory military training in Sweden, political 
and social discrimination with reference to the less favored classes in 
Sweden, and many other factors. The publication reveals a wide ac- 
quaintance with first-hand source material, as, for example, the Report on 
Emigration published by the Swedish government, consular and diplomat- 
ic reports, and a knowledge of Swedish history, the Swedish language, and 
the author’s travels in Sweden. 


ELMER L. SETTERLUND 
HASTINGS COLLEGE 


Revelation in Mormonism. By GEORGE B. ARBAUGH. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. x +252. $3.00. 


The Book of Mormon has been examined from many points of view but 
never in terms of its internal consistency with such care as in Arbaugh’s 
study. Its origin as well as the beginnings of other books of revelation 
claimed by the saints of the Rocky Mountains are set forth in great de- 
tail. Since Arbaugh cannot accept divine origin, he must look for a plaus- 
ible human source, or sources. He is of the opinion that Joseph Smith was 
mainly ballyhoo man for Sidney Rigdon. In the Book of Mormon and some 
of the early revelations the author claims that the hand and mind of 
Rigdon are more in evidence than those of Smith. Arbaugh points to 
numerous items, especially in the Book of Mormon, that relate not to 
Nephite times as much as to issues raging in this country at the time of 
writing the book. Among these issues are Masonry, Catholicism, child 
baptism, the sacrament, etc. Many of the revelations, according to this 
critic, were merely expedient devices for meeting then current problems. 

As long as Arbaugh stays on the logic of the revelations he gives a good 
account of himself. He seems to go afield and betray bias when he handles 
the history of church founders. He seems too willing to accept the testi- 
mony of early enemies of Mormonism. 


NELS ANDERSON 
SETH Low JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Laissez Faire and After. By O. FRED BoucKE. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1932. Pp. ix+342. $3.00. 
The task which Professor Boucke has set himself is admittedly one as 
imperative as any in connection with building and operating democratic 
civilization. It is that of bringing the reflections of the serious scholar in 
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economics upon current problems more generally and rapidly into the 
purview of the public mind than happens by the indirect procedure of 
technical writing for the profession or the college student. Perhaps I am 
not a good judge of the result; I hope I am not, for, with the best will in 
the world, I cannot think the book will be much of a “success” in the in- 
tended sense. It is written in a sort of staccato style, and is often obscure 
to a reader such as myself just where clearness seems particularly neces- 
sary. The message is one which needs to get across into the half-conscious 
economic thinking of the public, still molded by nineteenth-century slo- 
gans a couple of generations out of date, and even on the profession itself 
the sane, balanced judgments will not at all be wasted. There are three 
parts, dealing respectively with conditions or changes in conditions which 
have made laissez faire obsolete as a fact and as a goal, with new objec- 
tives and movements, notably ‘“‘planning,”’ and with actual or necessary 
changes in the science of economics. An excellent device is the summary 
statement of “fundamental propositions’ by chapters, following the 
Preface. 


FRANK KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Herbert Hoover and American Individualism. By WALTER F. Dex. 
TER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. viiit+256. $2.00. 


This “modern interpretation of a national ideal” is a campaign docu- 
ment written by a college president. To the author Herbert Hoover is 
“the leading modern American exponent of the philosophy of individual- 
ism’’ whose views “have won for him the intellectual appreciation of many 
of the best thinkers of the civilized world.”’ The hero of the eulogy is de- 
scribed as surrounded by a “spirit of personal and national loyalty en- 
joyed only by men whose high and noble purposes are determined by the 
needs and aspirations of the people whom they serve.” If any further 
sample of the quality of the volume is desired, the reader is referred to 
pages 218-19 where the “‘cordial exchange of greetings” between Presi- 
dent Hoover and the French aviators Costs and Bellonte is described as 
“indicative of the trend of future international contacts.”’ There are sim- 
ilar gems in each chapter. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Tempo of Modern Life. By JAmMes TrusLow ApAms. New 
York: Albert & Charles Boni, Inc., 1931. Pp. viii+344. 


A collection of essays first published in various magazines and dealing 
with one and another aspect of contemporary American life. Stress is put 
upon the diminishing returns in living resulting from the substitution of a 
scale of relative values for absolute standards, from the great acceleration 
of the tempo of experience, the preference for showy material achieve- 
ment, the weakness for Pollyanna sentimentalism, the tendency to see 
important problems as a series of isolated close-ups, etc. 

Admitting the long list of faults enumerated, a critical reader may feel 
that the book nevertheless conveys a decidedly erroneous impression. 
And he may be convinced that hope, if there is any, lies in the social and 
educational agencies ignored by the author, rather than, as he believes, in 
the idealism and intelligence of the youth of the privileged classes. 

M. C. Otto 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


World Social Economic Planning. The Necessity for Planned Adjust- 
ment of Productive Capacity and Standards of Living. By M. L. 


FLEDDERUS (ed.). 2 vols. The Hague: International Industrial 

Relations Institute, 1932. Pp. lxili+585 and 587-935. 

The papers and discussions contributed to the World Social Economic 
Congress in 1931 have finally been issued by the International Industrial 
Relations Institute of The Hague. The central theme of the Congress— 
“Social Economic Planning”—is attacked from many sides by such ex- 
perts as Lorwin, Palyi, Lazard, E. A. Filene, H. S. Person, J. P. Chamber- 
lain, and Mary Van Kleeck. With what success? Miss Van Kleeck, who 
analyzed and summarized the discussions, recommended a world social- 
economic center with functions of research and planning for improving the 
standards of living of all people, largely, apparently, because of these sig- 
nificant conclusions: 

National planning was more clearly envisaged than world planning, which 
hovered like a will-o’-the-wisp before the Congress, eluding concrete expression. 
That the economic life of every nation is affected by influences beyond its bor- 
ders was frequently affirmed. That international economic co-operation is ur- 
gently needed was, also, not denied. But that a world plan for production and 
consumption could be established now was not demonstrated. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Employment and Unemployment in Pre-war and Soviet Russia. By 
SUSAN M. KinGsBury and MILDRED FAIRCHILD. The Hague: In- 
ternational Industrial Relations Association, 1932. Pp. 132. 

The form of this report (originally presented to the World Social Eco- 
nomic Congress at Amsterdam in 1931) is severe, almost crabbed. It 
contains mostly statistical data, nowhere else available in English, with 
the minimum of textual interpretation. One of the few generalizations 
the authors permit themselves is their conclusion that, in the years of 
reconstruction and at present, considerable evidence can be gathered 
that standards of living in Soviet Russia are steadily improving, partly 
apparently because they conclude that the new planned economy has 


really “liquidated” unemployment. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Economics in Primitive Communities. By RICHARD THURNWALD. 
Published for the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 
xiv+314. $7.50. (25/—) 

In this work, Professor Thurnwald gives a pioneer description and 
analysis of the economic phenomena manifest in primitive communities. 
It is not to be considered a translation of a portion of the same author’s 
work on the same subject recently published in German, but is a different 
treatment, one which, incidentally, was written in English. 

Little more can be attempted in the space of this review than to outline 
the approach of the author toward his,subject. After general considera- 
tions, in which the relation of food to population and technical skill are 
analyzed, there is a discussion of the forms which economic life may take. 
This section consists of short descriptions of the material culture of hunt- 
ers and trappers, agriculturalists and herdsmen, where social stratifica- 
tion (specialization) is and is not present. Then comes the major portion 
of the book which analyzes the various forms of economic activity, such 
as trade, money and exchange, wealth and property, and the like. 

Like most anthropologists, Professor Thurnwald fails to distinguish 
clearly between “material culture” and “economics.” Though it is true 
that, especially in primitive society, the two are intimately related, they 
are not identical, and one wishes that the distinction had been made the 
more clearly between technical production and economic processes. The 
book is, however, a distinct contribution, and should focus attention on a 


field that has been too little exploited. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Growing Up with Our Children: For the Parents of Teen Age Young People. 
By W. H. Burcer. New York: Association Press, 1932. Pp. xii+73. 


Seven problems are discussed—breaking home ties, sex, recognition, member- 
ship in groups, religion, school, and jobs. The point of view conforms to that 
generally accepted by psychiatrists and educators dealing with adolescents, with 
emphasis upon the need for independence and avoidance of emotional conflicts. 
The book is adaptable for use with a discussion group. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


The 1931 Flood in China: An Economic Survey by the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, College of Agriculture and Forestry, the University of 
Nanking, in Co-operation with the National Flood Relief Commission. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 74. $1.00. 


This survey was directed by J. Lossing Buck, author of Chinese Farm Econ- 
omy. The sampling method was used with three types of schedules: the farm 
schedule, the village schedule, and the hsien (county) schedule. The study 
covered ninety different Asien (counties) scattered in the provinces of Hu- 
nan, Hupeh, Anhwei, and Kiangsu. It is pointed out that the farm population 
affected by the 1931 flood is equivalent approximately to the entire farm popu- 
lation of the United States. The average total loss per family is more than the 
amount of earnings over the period of one year and two months. The values of 
the immediate minimum needs in Chinese currency are estimated to be approxi- 
mately one and a half billion dollars. 

C. Y. YEN 


Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


Student Self-Support at the University of Minnesota. By James G. 
UmstaTtTp. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. 
xii+ 205. $2.50. 


At a time when most college administrators find the problem of student self- 
support particularly serious, this investigation by James G. Umstattd is most 
welcome. Although the data deal with financially dependent students at one 
university, the University of Minnesota, they apply as well to other institutions 
of higher education. 

After a comprehensive presentation of the problem, and an explanation of the 
method of collecting and treating the data, the author deals with the relation- 
ship between earnings and economic needs, the extent and nature of self-support, 
the effects of student self-support, and the attitude of students toward self- 
support. One of the many significant observations made by the author concerns 
the relation of employment to scholarship. It appears that moderate employ- 
ment does not lower the median scholarship of the earners below that of non- 
earners, but excessive employment does appear to be slightly associated with 
lower scholarship. 

So significant is the material that it should be read by all administrative 
officers dealing with personnel problems. 


RoBERT C, WOELLNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts in this issue were prepared, under the direction of Clarence E. Glick 
and a member of the editorial staff, by Harmon Hayes, Joseph D. Lohman, Margaret 
L. Plumley, J. S. Roucek, Mary C. Schauffler, E. A. Shils, and F. L. Weller. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the following classification: 


I. HuMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 
1. Original Nature and Individual Differences 
2. Attitudes, Sentiments, and Motives 
3. Child Study and Adolescence 
4. Personality and Life Organization 
. THE FAMILY 
1. Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historic Family and the Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 
. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Emigration and Immigration 
2. Colonial Problems and Missions 
3. Comparative Studies of Cultural Groups 
. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and Class Struggle 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 
. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. Demography and Population 
. Heredity and Selection 
. Eugenics 
. Human Ecology and Human Geography 
. The Urban Community and the Region 
. The Rural Community 
. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 
1. The Primary Group 
2. Social Movements: Reforms, Crazes, Revolutions 
3. Leadership 
4. Recreations, Celebrations, Festivals 
. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Social Origins 
2. Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Area 
3. Sociology of Religion 
4. Sociology of Government: The Courts and Legislation 
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5. Sociology of Art 
6. Sociology of Education 
7. Social Change and Social Evolution 
8. Group Ideals and Aims 
VIII. Socta, Prosiems, SoctaAL PATHOLOGY, AND SocrAL ADJUSTMENTS 
1. Poverty and Dependency 
. Crime and Delinquency 
. Disease and Sanitary Problems: Public Health 
. Mental Disease, Mental Problems, and Mental Hygiene 
. Social Hygiene 
IX. THEORY AND METHODS 
. Life History, Personal Documents, and Case Study Method 
. Statistical Method 
. Mapping and Graphic Representation 
. Teaching 
. Theoretical and Philosophical Methods 
. Sociological Theory 
. History of Sociology 
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I. HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


69. FROMM, ERICH. Uber Methode und Aufgabe einer analytischen Sozialpsy- 
chologie [The Method and Tasks of an Analytical Social Psychology]. Zeitschrift fiir 
Sozialforschung, 1, Nos. 1-2 (1932), 28-54.—The only psychology which meets the de- 
mands of sociology is psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis begins with two basic impulses in 
human beings—the impulse to self-preservation and the impulse for libidinal expression. 
The former demands direct and immediate satisfaction. The latter is repressible and 
sublimatable. The forms which the latter assumes through these two processes in 
various social contexts are the domain of social psychology. When complemented by 
the historical-materialistic approach, analytical social psychology becomes the under- 
standing of the conscious and unconscious forms of libidinal expression of the members 
of social groups through their socio-economic position in the social structure. This type 
of social psychology is also valuable for the light which it throws on the formation and 
intentions of certain idealogies. (I, 1; IX, 5).—E. A. S. 


70. MENNINGER, KARL A. The Origins and Masques of Fear. Survey, XXII, 
No. 4 (April, 1933), 217-22.—All fear is patterned upon early childhood experiences 
when the child, in a helpless condition, is overwhelmed by environmental factors. 
Threat of extinction and threat of pain are the two original childish fears. The most 
poignant pain to the child is the pain of losing love. For the adult, there are real fears 
from the outside world and neurotic fears from conscience within. Fear is often subtly 
disguised in forms of inhibition of activity, show of overcourageousness, expressions of 
hate, conspicuous activity in business or athletics, or withdrawal from social contacts. 
Fear spreads rapidly, probably through a process of identification. Means of combating 
real fear are recognition of its nature and counter-suggestion. There is only one weapon 
against neurotic fear and that is insight. (I, 2; VIII, 4).—M. C. S. 


71. THURNWALD, R. The Social Function of Personality. Sociology and Social 
Research, XVII, No. 3 (January-February, 1933), 203-18.—Society and the various 
social aggregations must be viewed dynamically, for their social structures change, pri- 
marily due to personalities as active forces. The selection of a leader in a crowd or mass 
is automatic, resulting from a ready submission of the individuals to someone who has 
an - A pron solution for the particular situation. The functions of leaders in the more 
formal organizations tend to get specialized and institutionalized in the form of ‘“of- 
fices.”” The differential between the traditionally expected activity of an individual in a 
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given office and the actual personality of an individual invested with the office is a po- 


tent factor in bringing about change in the structure of the organization. (I, 4; VI, 
3).—C. E.G 


Il. THE FAMILY 


72. WHITE, WILLIAM A. The Philosophy of Sex. Family, XIII, No. 10 (Febru- 
ary, 1933), 328-36.—The perpetuation of the race lies at the foundation of all things 
and to the extent that this is a sexual process, sex becomes significant. In some simpler 
organic forms reproduction takes place according to asexual methods, so that sex and 
reproduction cannot be said necessarily to be bound together. In human beings, it is a 
fundamental fact not adequately appreciated that precisely one-half of the character- 
istics of new individuals is derived from each parent. The differences manifested by the 
sexes in adulthood are merely quantitative. Even physical differences are only quanti- 
tative. On the psychological level, the differences are ones of emphasis only. Each indi- 
vidual is in a sense bisexual. Although not generally accepted, this bisexuality makes 
possible mutual understanding. The different characteristics for the sexes come as a 
result of sexual selection as well as in response to the ordinary conditions of the physical 
environment. (II, 1; I, 1).—M. C. S. 


Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


73. KOCOUREK, RST. Kolonnisace, jejfi romantika a skutetnost [Colonization, Its 
Romanticism and Reality]. Krajan, Il, No. 2 (March 1, 1933), 9-10.—In Czecho- 
slovakia colonization is understood in its romantic-exotic sense. The word “farmer” has 
a more romantic meaning than the word “‘peasant.”’ The present interest lies in South 
American states, where there exists a strong colony in Argentinian Chaco, near Presi- 
dencia Roque Saenz Pefia, with some 3,000 Czechs and Slovaks. The colonizing projects 
in Czechoslovakia advertised during the last three years are defective because they: 
(1) ask the candidate to invest what savings he has in Czechoslovakia; (2) force the 
colonist into independent undertakings; (3) impose too many obligations on the settler; 
(4) exaggerate the possibilities of a colony. (III, 2).—J. S. R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


74. RICHARD, GASTON. La culture roumaine et l'état roumain [Rumanian Cul- 
ture and the Rumanian State]. Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XL, Nos. 9-10 (Sep- 
tember—October, 1932), 465-85.—The descendants of the Roman colonists of Dacia, 
although mixed with Slavs, have maintained the national identity upon which the 
present Rumanian state is based. The Rumanian unity, which persisted through all po- 
litical vicissitudes, was one of language—distinguishing Rumanians from Slavs, Ger- 
mans, and Magyars—and of literature—expressing a culture which preserved the lan- 
guage from disintegration into dialects—both preserved by the system of public instruc- 
tion. The unification of the Rumanian alphabet made possible Rumanian literature. It 
was achieved by the agency of Roman Catholic and other propaganda, in the Latin 
alphabet, against Greek Catholicism. Greek influence had earlier preserved Rumania 
from Slavic assimilation. Rumanian literary movements in the nineteenth century re- 
ceived much of their inspiration in West-European universities, but literary circles 
a he the traditions of the Rumanian folk within these movements. (IV, 2; III, 
3).—H. H. 


75. AYERHAN, JAN. DneSnf stav Ceskoslovenskych jazykovych meniéin zahra- 
nitnich. [Present Status of Czechoslovak Language Minorities Abroad]. Ndrodnostni 
Obzor, III, No. 2 (December, 1932), 81-95.—The Czechoslovak minorities are located 
in Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Germany, and Russia. 
In the first six states they are protected by the Minorities Treaties, and by special 
treaties, in addition, in Austria and Poland. In Yugoslavia in some cases, and in 
Hungary, in general, no protection is granted in practice. Little religious liberty is 
granted in Austria, and practically none to Catholic Czechoslovaks in Yugoslavia. 
Protestant Slovaks in Hungary are nearly Magyarized. Private Czechoslovak schools 
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are permitted in Austria, Bulgaria, and Poland. Rumania does not favor them, and 
Yugoslavia prohibits them. The worst treatment comes from Hungary. The best treat- 
ment is given by Austria, especially in Vienna. There are no Czechoslovak schools in 
Germany. In Russia the policy of collectivism is endangering the Czech villages. (IV, 
2).—J.S. R. 


76. CHALUPNY, EM. Politické soustavy v Ceskoslovensku 1918-1932 [Political 
Systems of Czechoslovakia 1918-1932]. Sociologické Revue, III, Nos. 3-4 (1932), 219- 
25.—In Czechoslovakia the formal system of democracy is dominated by the system of 
oligarchy of persons and parties, which corresponds to the poorly developed political 
sense of a majority of citizens. A possibility of dictatorship has neither objective nor 
subjective conditions favorable for it. If Czechoslovak parliamentary democracy is to 
materialize, the concentration coalition must be changed for coalitions of principles, 
whose composition and tendencies would be determined by the actual needs of the 
state. (IV, 2; IV, 3).—J. S. R. 


V. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


77. CLARK, CARROLL D. The Concept of the Public. Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XIII, No. 4 (March, 1933), 311-20.—Social research and social theory are 
increasingly obliged to take account of the public. But there is considerable confusion 
as to the real meaning of this term. Consideration of various definitions and analysis of 
the functions which the public and public opinion carry on lead to the conclusion that 
there are special as well as general publics and that failure to recognize this fact prevents 
a full appreciation of the functions of public opinion. The basic functions of the general 
public are likely in the future to be restricted increasingly to settlement of broad matters 
of policy while special publics will assume the chief responsibility in their own fields. 
(VI, 2; VII, 7; IX, 6).—M. L. P. 


VI. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

78. LOWENTHAL, LEO. Zur Gesellschaftlichen Lage der Literatur [The Social 
Réle of Literature]. Z. f. Sozialforschung, 1, Nos. 1-2 (1932), 85-102.—Literature can- 
not be understood by references to the “irrational,” the “folk soul,” or the “creative 
personality.” It must be conceived as being a function of certain social relationships, 
to a large extent of the ideological aspect of culture. The ideas embodied in literary 
works and the forms in which they are expressed are part of the general social situation 
of the time and group in which they were written. The sociological approach to litera- 
ture must also study the influence which literary works exert on society. (VII, 5).— 
E. A.S. 


79. SOROKIN, PITIRIM A. Life Span, Age Composition and Mortality of Social 
Organizations. Mensch en Maatschappij, 1X, Nos. 1-2 (January, 1933), 69-85.—From 
a statistical study of the life-span of various organizations, the following conclusions are 
drawn: (1) the life of any social organization is finite; (2) the life-spans vary greatly in 
length, with non-economic organizations such as religious, political, and familial lasting 
longer than purely economic organizations; (3) within the same class may be observed 
(a) a negative correlation between rapidity of creation of an organization and its longev- 
ity, (b) the optimum size of an organization of given type at a given time, (c) the opti- 
mum point in homogeneity and heterogeneity of membership in organizations of the 
same time, (d) the optimum point in rigidity and flexibility of the constitution of the 
organizations in a single class, (¢) the optimum point in exclusiveness and accessibility 
to new members. An organization persists longer in which all the component members 
fulfil functions adequate to their personal needs. The environment is also significant. 
(VII, 7).—£. A.S. 
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VII. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


80. NAMIAS, AMERIGO. Economie et justice [Economy and Justice]. Rev. Inter- 
nat. de Soc., XL, Nos. 9-10 (September—October, 1932), 487—91.—The principal cause, 
of the misery amid plenty, now prevailing, is the maldistribution of wealth, which tends 
to increase with the extension of application of machines. The maldistribution is not an 
inevitable consequence of private ownership. Private property is not merely a social 
necessity, but a human instinct; still, it has undergone many restrictions, and can be 
further restricted, without resorting to socialism. To rectify the maldistribution—as a 
measure of justice, not of charity—the following proposals are advocated: steeply pro- 
gressive tax-rates; state housing of laborers, first financed by government bonds, title 
gradually passing to occupants; limitations on inheritance. Such legislative correction 
of the conditions of distribution is necessary to justice, to economy, and to peace be- 
tween the classes. (VIII, 1).—H. H. 


81. WILLIAMS, FRANKWOOD E. Can Russia Change Human Nature? Survey, 
XXII, No. 3 (March, 1933), 137-43.—To date, all that we have known about human 
nature we have learned from studying individuals in a class-organized, competitive 
society. Under the conditions of such “captivity,” certain problems have become acute: 
nervous and mental diseases, delinquency, prostitution, child-parent tensions, malad- 
justments in school, and husband-wife difficulties. In twenty years of mental-hygiene 
work, little or no impression has been made a them. Under communism in Russia, 
these same problems either are not major social problems at all or so deep an impression 
has been made upon them that they are receding. In Russia mental hygiene is inherent 
in the social organization. (VIII, 4; I, 1).—M. C. S. 


Vill. THEORY AND METHODS 


82. HORTCHEEMER, MAX. Bemerkungen tiber Wissenschaft und Krise [Re- 
flections on Science and the Crisis]. Z. f. Sozial forschung, I, Nos. 1-2 (1932), 1-7.— 


The contemporary crisis in science is part of the general social and economic crisis, since 
science as a social function reflects the contradictions of present-day society. Social 
interests do not provide criteria for scientific truth, but they condition the phraseology, 
ry methods, the setting of problems, and the choice of objects of investigation. (LX, 
5).—E. A. S. 


83. THURNWALD, R. Realistische Soziologie [Realistic Sociology]. Sociologus, 
VIII, No. 12 (1932), 1-7.—Sociology would become active in a realistic sense by con- 
centrating its attention upon. three contemporary societal problems representative of its 
transitional stage: (1) need for social inventions parallel to the technical discoveries 
which stimulate new attitudes and patterns of behavior; (2) new agencies of communica- 
tion and economic interdependence, on the one hand, with the assertion of national 
individualities, on the other; and (3) the transfer of these two conditions to the non- 
Europeo-American nations. This latter, however, offers still further embarrassments 
both to the native and to the European peoples. (IX, 5).—J. D. L. 


84. WIESE, LEOPOLD V. Soziographie und Beziehungslehre [Sociography and 
the Theory of Interhuman Relationships]. Mensch en Maatschappij, IX, Nos. 1-2 
(January, 1933), 107-14.—The conception of sociology as the theory of interhuman 
relationships has often been attacked as attempting to separate form from content in 
social phenomena. This attack results from a misunderstanding of the use of the con- 
cepts and the methods of approach. Sociology cannot be regarded as synonymous with 
social psychology. Furthermore, sociology is not merely arid categorizing since it has 
shown its fruitfulness in many aspects of applied sociology. Without a rigorous, system- 
atic approach, sociography is doomed to sterility. (IX, 6).—E. A. S. 
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85. DUPRAT, J. Proudhon, precurseur de la Sociologie (Proudhon, Forerunner of 
Sociology). Revista di Sociologia, Anno VI, Ser. II (November—December, 1932), 48- 
62.—Proudhon preceded Durkheim in emphasizing the primacy of the social, i.e., that 
the collectivity is something different from the summation of the separate individuals 
constituting it. Proudhon also saw that political, juridical, educational, and moral life 
are dependent on the progressive organization of society. He drew more clearly than 
anyone else the ethical conclusions from sociology, which are inherent in it. (IX, 7).— 
E. A. S. 


86. STERN, BERNHARD. The Letters of Ludwig Gumplowicz to Lester F. Ward. 
Sociologus, Beiheft 1 (1933), pp. 1-32.—Gumplowicz’ letters sent to Ward between 1897 
and 1909 reveal his great respect for the work of the American sociologist and his 
efforts to spread the knowledge of Ward’s doctrines in European countries. (IX, 7).— 
E. A.S. 


87. McCORMICK, THOMAS C. The Development of Co-operative Social Re- 
search in Leading Northern Universities and Its Status in Colleges and Universities of 
the Southwest. Southw. Soc. Sci. Quart., XIII, No. 4 (March, 1933), 368-71.—Few real 
social problems, even of purely theoretical interest, can be adequately solved within the 
narrow limits of a single traditional department or field of specialization. As a conse- 

uence a number of tentative efforts have been made in various colleges with frequent 
p ace toes of more or less formal organizations. Harvard, Yale, and the universities 
of Chicago and Minnesota furnish outstanding examples in the North. Of fifteen South- 
western and Western institutions questioned, four reported organizations to promote 
research. The findings presented indicate that, while the amount of joint research in 

rogress was said to be slight, the recognition of the importance and need was surpris- 
ingly general. (IX, 7).—M. L. P. 


88. OBRDLIK, ANTONIN. Miroslav Tyrs—socialni myslitel (Myroslav Trys— 
Social Thinker). Sociologické Revue, III, Nos. 3-4 (1932), 251-61.—Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, 
the founder of the “Sokol,” must be appreciated as a sociological thinker, ahead of his 
times, who formed a link in the national tradition from Havlicek to Palacky and 
Masaryk. His work is characterized by his faith in human progress, and his acceptance 
of the evolutionary theories of Darwin. The social system should be characterized by 
free moral obedience. (IX, 7).—J. S. R. 


89. SAPOVAL, MYKYTA J. Soudoba ukrajinska sociologické myslenka a price 
(Contemporary Ukrainian Sociological Thought and Work). Sociologickd Revue, III, 
Nos. 3-4 (1932), 293-97.—The victory of Ukrainian revolution brought the accept- 
ance of sociology as a science for the purpose of changing the present society. The 
chief center of teaching is the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, with its social-economic 
and historical-philological section. The section is subdivided into: (1) the Ukrainian 
demographical institute; (2) the committee for the study of common law, civil law, 
economics, financial administration, etc.; (3) the Institute for history of Ukrainia; (4) 
the Ukrainian Institute of Marxism in Charkov, divided into philosophical-sociolog- 
ical, economic, historical, nationalistic, and preparatory divisions; (5) the Ukrainian 
Scientific Experimental Institute of Pedagogy in Charkov; (6) the Ukrainian Psycho- 
Neurological Institute in Kijev; and (7) the works of the Ethnographical Society. (IX, 
7).—J.S. R. 


90. KINKEL, JAN. Sociologie v Bulharsku (Sociology in Bulgaria). Sociologické 
Revue, III, Nos. 3-4 (1932), 298-99.—The Bulgarian public is showing increasing inter- 
est in sociological problems. In 1921 the Bulgarian Sociological Society was founded, 
with thirty regular members. Another association, the Social-Philosophical Society, 
composed exclusively of the followers of modern German idealistic social philosophy, 
has a small following. (IX, 7).—J. S. R. 
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